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VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 


BY HELEN 


Every one who has taught school will re- 
member his first year. I am sure I will never 
forget mine, nor the “flu,” nor the rain that 
went with it. But strange to say those are the 
last things I think of when | look back upon 
last year. 

Much more distinct in my memory is the ex- 
pression of the children when I told that we 
were going to put some real agriculture in the 
school and that we were going to make things 
instead of read about them. They thought that 
would be fine, they said, but I told them to go 
home and think it over, that we didn’t want to 
start anything that we could not finish. 

“Do not decide now,” I told them, “but think 
it over tonight and tomorrow we will talk it 
over. You see, children, you are one of the 
first sixteen schools in this county to try the 
work. Now if you folks can put it over you 
will help make it possible for other boys and 
girls to have it, too. But if you fail ———.” 

“Aw, do it, Miss Helen,” said one of the 
boys, “and we won't quit.” And do it they did, 
not because of me, but in spite of me. 

When tomorrow came I tried to avoid the 
subject of agriculture until class time, but the 
students, every one of them, brought it up 
again and again. 

“Say, Miss Helen, papa said he'd let me have 
all the lumber I wamted.” 

“May we begin today, teacher?” 

“See, I brought my saw, Miss Helen.” 

But I waited until time for agriculture and 
then told them to put away their books so that 
we could talk over and plan our work. When 
the room was quiet, I asked one of the ‘stu- 
dents to tell me what he thought of the new 
kind of work—that perhaps after thinking it 
over it might seem best not to tackle it. Then 
another and another until all had expressed 
their ideas, some thoughtfully, some enthusias- 
tically, but none doubtfully. I have thought 
about it many times since, that never in all the 
two-minute speeches in grammar, did their 
talks compare in expression and interest with 
those given offhand that day. 

Yet I was not quite ready to tell fhem that 
we would try it, for I thought it best to go 
half way and tell them what making a success 
of vitalized agriculture would mean to me. 

So we started out, all of us, with a pretty 
good understanding of what the others were 
working for. 

After making an agriculture notebook we 
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began our work on the beautiful little nail box. 
Yes, it is beautiful. The lines in that box 
are a work of art. How we wanted to dig in 
and saw out and nail up that box, but no! we 
must study our litte drawing, for we were mak- 
ing this box for a contractor and it must be 
just right. So we figured the cost of the nail 
box; that brought in some arithmetic, for they 
had to get out the bills and estimate the board 
feet; and we studied the measurements and 
made a list of the tools needed. Yes, we even 
found out the number of nails required to put 
it together, and a hundred other things before 
we were ready to begin work. 

Just about a week we spent figuring, 
measuring, drawing. Oh, we knew just ex- 
actly how the thing was to be done. We had 
all but made it. 

Then came the real work. Say, it’s funny 
how we hadn't done half enough planning. 
Why, in all that week we had never figured that 
the handle might be too big and split a side 
board and that those partitions might be all 
skew-gee when we had them all nailed together 
—of course, we hadn’t sawed them straight. 

How emphatically it was impressed upon our 
minds that just talking about a thing would 
not do it. 

Meanwhile where was the enthusiasm? Was 
it gone? Perhaps, but Saturday after Saturday 
when the roads were too bad to drive in a car, 
the students would offer to drive in ten miles 
to town that I might get instructions and 
materials for the next two weeks’ work. Often 
they would attend the meetings with me and 
know more about* the new work than I did 
and often proved most helpful in our studying. 

Before we left the carpentry work we finished 
a tool case in which we kept our tools all 
hanging up in place. We were very proud of 
that tool case. I never ceased to marvel that 
the doors really would shut. I just know I 
couldn’t have done it alone. 

About this time we closed school as the in- 
fluenza was getting very bad in the district and 
it was a month after school opened before we 
were able to commence work again. It seems 
to me that we never would have started just 
right again had it not been for knots. Rope 
is something I grew up on—one of the things 
that agreed with me perfectly. The children 
must have felt it. We would study a knot and 
then race to see who could tie it the quickest. 
Then we would time ourselves by the watch. 
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Soon we had five knots learned, then ten, then 
twenty; and finally, counting the various 
hitches, twenty-five. 

The average for the class in tying these 
knots was a few seconds over two minutes. 
This list did not include the long or short 
splice. 

Many interesting things happened during 
this rope study work. Each student was re- 
quired to have sixteen feet of rope for the pur- 
pose of tying knots to mount and keep. One 
boy’s father had absolutely refused to furnish 
the rope to be wasted at school. Well, the boy 
went down to the barn with his dad and found 
a piece of rope. I’m not just sure what hap- 
pened down there in the barn—whether it was 
a bowline or a splice, but that night the boy’s 
father came home with not sixteen, but forty- 
eight feet of rope. The question has often 
been asked of me: “Will they forget these 
things?” That I cannot answer, but this I can 
say, that months after we had left the knots 
and taken up other work one of the boys was 
called upon to tie a non-slip knot to pull a 
car out of a ditch, He was the only one 
present who could do it. In other words, it 
was something he could use every day of his 
life. One isn’t so apt to forget the every-day, 
use-all-the-time things. 

We didn’t have time to do half the things 
that we might with rope, but had to hurry on 
to something else. 

Next it was measuring heights of objects 
with the eye. There is nothing more amusing 
than to have some one guess at the height of 
a wash boiler. All heights between two and 
three feet are given. One pupil got down to 
eighteen inches. Imagine their surprise when 
they found the boiler to be only thirteen 
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inches high. From estimating distances we 
went into measuring heights by shadows and 
by means of the triangle. 

Then we set the post. How straight we got 
that post, and how we tamped it down, was a 
sight to behold. No visitor was permitted to 
leave the premises until he had taken hold of 
that post and tested it thoroughly. I hated to 
leave it, for it was such a comfort—so very sub- 
stantial. 

Now if there is anything more  in- 
teresting and that requires more work 
than setting a_ post it is pulling a 
post. We took a chain and a block and a pole 
to an old post which was setting in the yard 
and went to work. Four o’clock came and 
went unheeded. The post was getting wiggly. 

Quarter past four—we were heaving steadily 
upon the pole. We made a discovery. The dirt 
was loosening and a piece had fallen in. Yes! 
she was coming sure. By four-thirty the post 
was loose enough that we could lift it about 
six inches. In fifteen minutes more it lay 
“plumb” on ‘the ground. 

One of the most surprising things all along 
had been to see how the girls took to the work 
in agriculture, even becoming more expert in 
knot-tying than the boys. 

But I was not a little surprised when we 
took up the knitting of a wash-cloth to find 
the boys turning the tables on the girls and do- 
ing some splendid knitting. 

All this time I thave not said a word about 
discipline. They were all what you might call 
regular children, but we didn’t have time to 
waste on anything foolish, as a few minutes 
over-time on our classes would shorten our 
agriculture period, and anything but that would 
do at Excelsior. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, THE.HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


BY <A. H. 


KELLEY 


Principal, Ulysses S. Grant School, Boston, Mass. 


Physical education as at present taught in 
our public schools is fragmentary, unorga- 
mized, and lacking in the scope requisite for 
meeting the needs of every child. 

In our systems of education for mental de- 
velopment we are supposed to give to every 
child all that he is capable of receiving, en- 
larging the opportunities for growth as his pow- 
ers increase. Not so in our physical educa- 
tion, where the class gymnastics in the school- 
room for the most part constitute the activities 
for direct physical development, while the out- 
door exercises are confined to a selected few, 
the great majority of the children getting no 
systematic out-of-doors physical training. 

The needs of the city child, whose chances 
for play are limited by school yards and scat- 
tered and occasional playgrounds, are evident 
to all conversant with the physical activities of 
city children. It is disheartening and  alarm- 
ing to see how easily the physically unfit get 


lost in the shuffle when the time comes for out- 
door play. 

As warm weather approaches the school and 
class teams are in evidence, monopolizing play- 
grounds and schoolyards, while the undeveloped 
bodies look on helplessly from the side _ lines, 
feeling perhaps that their duties have been 
done when they lift their feeble voices in con- 
certed praise of the winning teams. 

It is the same old law of the. survival of the 
fittest. Those needing little direction to bring 
them into possession of normal bodies have all 
the attention given to them, while the feeble 
remain weak for lack of — well-organized, 
systematic drill suited to their needs, based 
upon medical inspection that should give defi- 
nite prescriptions of the daily physical exer- 
cises required to overcome bodily weaknesses. 

In secondary schools where military drill and 
regular exercises in the gymnasium are re- 
quired, many defects are overcome, but in the 
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elementary schools, where the children grow 
most rapidly, the few are cared for while the 
many go on undirected. Most children do not 
reach the secondary schools. 

In a drove of cattlke or horses, or a_ flock 
of sheep, no owner allows a single animal to 
pass unnoticed. Each is brought to his full 
value by foresight and care. Not so with the 
human animal, the child of the state. 

Playgrounds and_ schoolyards at _ present 
minister to a very small percentage of our 
school population, and the methods pursued in 
the conducting of the play in schoolyards, and 
on playgrounds, are so lacking in systematic 
eversight of the physically unfit, that the exer- 
cises do not, except by accident, reach the in- 
dividual needs of the children. 

Few teachers, and few playground directors 
and assistants, are able to give the personal 
attention required to bring a_ well planned 
method for upbuilding the bodies of the physi- 
cally abnormal children into active working, 
even if a program suited to the needs of all the 
children were completely formulated. The 
large numbers given over to the play teachers, 
however competent to discover physical weak- 
nesses and direct play efforts to overcome 
them, make it impossible for them to meet the 
serious needs of undeveloped children. 

Our systems of physical education in the 
public schools should be extended to meet the 
needs of all our children. We must not forget 
that physical education outside the public 
schools is almost a negligible quantity. 
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The Commonwealth should become more 
deeply concerned about the physical welfare of 
its children, if it is to maintain the highest 
type of citizenship. 

The undeveloped and malformed bodies of 
such a large pereentage of those _ recently 
examined by our military authorities for the 
United States army and navy should arouse 
and alarm the country as a whole into taking 
action that will bring to our public schools the 
kind of physical development that will make 
the recurrence of these conditions a few years 
hence an impossibility. 

The fact that we have medical inspection 
does not assure us that the diagnoses demand 
remedial treatment. Weak bodies need nour- 
ishment and systematic exercise. Have we any 
assurance of their being furnished? Homes 
may be expected to provide the nourishment. 
The schools of the state should furnish the re- 
quired exercises. Do they? 

The hope of the nation’s future lies in the 
school children of today. What they are ten 
years from now the nation will be. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the Commonwealth. 

So far as a general system of education 
that is sponsor for the physical well-being of 
every child is concerned we are drifting. Shall 
we continue to drift upon the rocks of physi- 
cal degeneration, or shall we do our duties as 
men in demanding for the children the rights 
which a democracy professes to hold as a fun- 
damental principle of its constitution? 


AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


BY DR. F. 


NALDER 


University of California Extension 


From every human crisis opportunities arise 
whose scope is usually proportionate to the sig- 
nificance of the emergency which creates them. 
This principle is now being exemplified. An 
educational opportunity of supreme social im- 
portance arises from the world crisis through 
which we are passing. As the war swiftly be- 
comes history, leaving its mark on all our insti- 
tutions, its influence on education becomes 
apparent, and fills throughtful men with a pro- 
found sense of social responsibility. 

Traditionally, war is the antithesis of educa- 
tion. This applies especially to literary educa- 
tion, which flourishes best under peaceful con- 
ditions that conduce to undisturbed study and 
uninterrupted research. War, the great dis- 
turber, interferes with the orderly progress of 
cultural effort. During the long period when 
warfare was continuous in western Europe, edu- 
cation and mental culture declined to their low- 
est state. Through the dark ages resounds the 
clash of arms. From its din and danger a few 
zealous scholars escaped by taking holy orders 
and immuring themselves in monasteries where 
they could pursue their studies. 

But it is particularly in its use of education 


that the waf through which free institutions 
have just passed triumphant differs from other 
wars. Through the fierce years 1914-1918 
democracy’s armies and democracy’s schools 
fought together. They constituted the first and 
second lines of the defence of mankind. While 
the armies asserted the nations’ physical and 
political strength, the schools constantly re- 
newed the moral vigor of democracy and main- 
tained the self-respect of civilized men. In 
England, in France and in the United States the 
response of schools and colleges, for whose suc- 
cess peace seems indispensable, to the demands 
of the emergency gave striking proof of the 
adaptiveness of democratic institutions. 

Some of the world’s famous educational insti- 
tutions made incalculable sacrifices to the su- 
preme cause. We are told that over 14,000 
students, graduates and instructors of Oxford 
alone enlisted in the British army, and that of 
these more than 9,000 fell. Beyond question the 
records of Cambridge, Louvain, Paris and other 
European universities are not less valorous. 
Similar testimony to their devoted patriotism 
will adorn Canadian and Australian schools, 
while those of America made unstinted offerings 
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to Freedom’s cause. The responses of the 
schools to the appeals of democracy, and their 
achievements in winning the victory, will long 
rank among the moral triumphs of free peoples. 

Now that victory is assured, a foremost ques- 
tion of our pregnant times is: Can democratic 
institutions insure the continuance of those 
moral triumphs through the era of peace and 
progress whose dawn we hope we_ see? 
Whether they can depends on the ability of 
democracy to discern and to meet all of so- 
ciety’s educational needs. Those needs are sure 
to become more emphatic and articulate with 
the return of our victorious men to civil life and 
to peaceful enterprises. Especially in the United 
States is there going to be need of a new and 
broader civic vision. That vision, if it comes, 
will be the product of increased intelligence 
among the people. By augmenting the wisdom 
of the masses, the schools can contribute to the 
value and the permanence of peace, which 

“hath her victories 
Not less renowned than War.” 

It was because of education that the armies of 
democracy won a military victory more speedily 
and completely than there seemed good reason 
to expect when Congress declared war on Prus- 
sianism. The swift and sure success of our 
arms on European battlefields was in consider- 
able part due to the leadership and achievements 
of educated men. The heroism of those who 
enlisted in the ranks from schools and colleges 
was equalled only by the industry and intelli- 
gence of others who applied science, training 
and skill to tasks and problems created by the 
war. A list of the technically trained men whose 
services helped to achieve our victory includes 
almost all skilled and educated trades and pro- 
fessions. Engineers of every kind, accountants, 
sanitarians, chemists, telephone and _ illuminat- 
ing experts, physicists, statisticians, physicians 
and surgeons, photographers, technicians .of 
various types, psychologists, navigators, geog- 
raphers, mechanics, organizing experts, execu- 
tives, instructors—all these and many other 
specially trained men took part in the most stu- 
pendous effort at team-work that men ever put 
forth. The Prussians attempted to prostitute 
education, efficiency and organization to autoc- 
racy and reaction; they were defeated in France 
and Belgium by the embattled hosts of democ- 
racy and progress, because the latter undertook 
to make intelligence gain its logical object— 
human freedom. 

Just in proportion as that object is perma- 
nently gained can society be compensated for 
the war which has caused more destruction of 
life and property, more grief and anguish, more 
waste of treasure than any other bloody strug- 
gle. Herein lies a supreme opportunity. We 
have seen our educational institutions which 
we long hoped might only serve the cause of 
peace, advance the cause of war. They have 
come through that severe trial not only unhurt, 
but purified and strengthened. If this be true, 
America now faces a wonderful opportunity to 
win certain permanent riches of victory. 
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War, besides being a most disturbing phe- 
nomenon, is an instrument and means of social 
change. One great channel through which its 
changes operate is its social psychology. From 
the viewpoint of that science, this country has 
in the past eighteen months undergone profound 
changes. We have emerged from our insular- 
ity, and have become one among the sisterhood 
of nations. We were impelled by conscience, 
the “common sense of most,” to form just such 
an alliance as our great forefather, Washington, 
warned against as entangling and therefore un- 
desirable, and the repudiation of which Monroe 
re-enforced in his famous pronouncement. We 
have had to. cast aside our smug self-satisfac- 
tion, to submit our institutions to the fiery cru- 
cible of war, and far-reaching and permanent 
changes will surely result. 

Some of these changes, if turned to the right 
advantage, must affect our entire educational 
system. Soon after the nation issued to all 
schools and universities an imperative call to 
service, these institutions had new light shed on 
their true relation to the state and to society. 
They were shown to be the servants of the re- 
public. That tradition which held that their 
duty was to serve and advance truth and learn- 
ing, with little regard to whether such truth or 
learning was of any practical value, was rudely 
shattered. Our war experience proved with 
new clearness and emphasis that the true social 
purpose of a school is not only to advance the 
truth, but to render practical service to the 
community which supports it. 

To meet this duty to the state in war, many 
of our educational institutions made radical 
changes in policy and in courses of study. A re- 
cently published report of an investigation of 
these changes in 140 American universities 
shows that many institutions which had previ- 
ously adhered to standard traditions of literary 
education were forced to depart widely from 
them. For instance, several colleges instituted 
courses in special scientific research; others, be- 
ing near the coast, taught naval engineering. A 
number of classical colleges established techni- 
cal courses for the first time. Fourteen univer- 
sities, eight of them state and six private insti- 
tutions, introduced courses in military engineer- 
ing; not a few began instruction in wireless 
telegraphy and signal service. Bowdoin, Tufts 
and Johns Hopkins took up the teaching of 
navigation. Many admitted business courses 
to full standing as acceptable to higher educa- 
tion. 

This experience clearly suggests that there 
must in the future be applied to education the 
law of supply and demand. The supply of learn- 
ing which educational institutions dispense 
must cover those subjects about which human- 
ity has most need of knowledge, and be equal 
in quantity to human demands. Also, institu- 
tions need to equip themselves with machinery 
for the widest and most effective distribution 
of learning. When the nation at war asked the 
schools and colleges for their help, they re- 
sponded as immediately and as effectively as 
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they could under their circumstances. Men and 
women of faculties and student bodies offered 
their services and their lives without stint. 
Every institution placed all its resources at the 
government’s disposal. Soon most serious 
problems arose, such as how academic institu- 
tions could give practical instruction to large 
numbers of men, some of whom did not have 
the standard cultural qualifications for entrance 
to college classes, and many of whom were ad- 
vanced beyond the age at which men usually 
attend college. 

Under the pressure of the times, schools and 
colleges met these demands by the right 
method. They devised or developed adequate 
educational supplies and furnished the means of 
their suitable distribution, thus contributing to 
the nation’s victory. Now their greater task is 
to contribute as effectively to winning the per- 
manent, though less spectacular, victories of 


peace. 
Reconstruction will bring its problems and 
conflicts. These can be won only by people 


whose majority opinion is intelligent, whose 
social sense is keen, and who have been trained 
to think in practical terms and to do practical 
things. Education must be conceived and con- 
ducted so that it will not be limited to the 
schooling or training of people during a certain 
period of human life. More and more it must 
be identified with all of active life, “woven of 
the same texture and concerned with the same 
issues.” People will become democratic only 
as they understand education to be a never- 
ending effort to comprehend the world and to 
increase its fitness as a place for human life. 
To this end our common schools must teach all 
the children of the masses how to use the tools 
of learning, impart to each one the basis of a 
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practical viewpoint of life, and give all some 
guidance and direction toward making a suc- 
cessful start. Our high schools can fill their 
places only as they effectively reach several 
times aS many youth as they now reach, equip 
this increased mass of pupils for broad-minded 
and efficient social living, and also assist each 
one to find a suitable place for himself in the 
scheme of things. Colleges and universities 
must increase their power of bestowing intel- 
lectual wealth, large idealism and practical in- 
struction to all who need it, whether. they can 
attend residence classes or not. 

Just in proportion as American educational 
institutions are actuated by the desire to accom- 
plish these ends can they meet the expanding 
needs of democracy. A chief characteristic of 
democracy is that it is forever evolving. Its 
evolution gains in swiftness as the years go by. 
Hence there must be provided not only schools 
for the training of the young, but also “such 
facilities for the education of its adult citizens, 
engaged in the active work of the community, 
as will enable them to maintain unimpaired their 
intellectual freshness and vigor, and to face with 
wisdom and courage the problems for which, as 
citizens, they have assumed responsibility.” 

Herein lies the opportunity for education 
which the war has created. It has given the 
schools a new social contract. This contract 
can be filled only in proportion as our institu- 
tions possess the ability constantly to examine 
the intellectual needs of society, and develop 
their service year by year to meet those needs. 
In other words, it involves the taking into con- 
sideration of the laws of social supply and de- 
mand in determining courses of study and 
methods of instruction. 


> 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Sunshine State has one proud boast that 
its agricultural output is the greatest per in- 
habitant of any state in the Union. This is 
cause for pride, as it is the real test of agricul- 
tural vitality. No other estimate of agricultural 
superiority so clearly states the social and do- 
mestic condition of the population. 

There are in South Dakota practically no 
tenant farmers, such as disturb the civic and 
industrial life of many agricultural sections of 
the United States. 

In South Dakota agriculture is largely farm- 
ing instead of an industrial institution as in 
many agricultural states. This means beautiful 
homes on the farm instead of elaborate resi- 
dences in the city. In an all-day, June day, 
ride from the North Dakota border at Aber- 
deen to Northeast Iowa at Sioux City there 
was not an acre of unimproved land, not a 
farmhouse and barn that did not spell luxury, 


not a village that did not spell prosperity. 
There was almost literally no farm without a 
well-grown grove for shade, comfort and profit 
for the family. 

A good demonstration of what this agricul- 
tural prosperity signifies was made by Aber- 
deen while we were there. The city has voted 
$325,000 bonds for improvements. Banks and 
investment syndicates from St. Paul, Omaha, 
Chicago and New York bid for those bonds, 
but the local banks in Aberdeen made a higher 
bid than any outside combination and the bonds 
will remain in the vaults of the banks in Aber- 
deen, where they will earn $7,000 in semi-an- 
nual dividends for South Dakota. 

Aberdeen has become a city of luxuries. 
From Minneapolis to Spokane there is no city 
on the famous Yellowstone Trail where the 
automobilists by the thousands, and aviators as 
well, can find more comfort than in Aberdeen. 
The hotels have all luxuries; tonsorial estab- 
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lishments, soft drink parlors, druggists, dea- 
tists, physicians, department stores, specialty 


‘stores, garages and hangars are of metropolli- 
tan quality. And Aberdeen’s catering to the 
luxurious transients on highway and air routes 
sacrifices nothing of attention to her own peo- 
ple. The public schools, in buildings, in equip- 
ment, in teaching efficiency, rank with the best 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and its State 


Normal School is in every regard literally 
first-class. The plant, with a group of modern 


buildings, with a landscape setting that is high 
art, is of college proportion. 

It has had but two presidents. The _ first, 
George W. Nash, came from the state super- 
intendency and went to a_ six-thousand-dollar 
presidency in the Pacific Northwest, and the 
second, Willis E. Johnson, goes to the Agricul- 
tural College presidency at Brookings, which 
is by far the best educational honor and oppor- 
tunity in the state. And President Johnson is 
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nationally recognized as a leader of educational 
leaders, who commands a salary of $5,000 at 
Aberdeen. 

Not: only has Aberdeen the plant and_ the 
leaders, but it masses the students. Last 
year it enrolled a total of 1,238 different stu- 
dents, not counting a thousand others who 
came for a. short course at the combined 
county institute in which sixteen South Dakota 
counties of the North co-operate. 

And the vast company of teachers who fill 
a big Chautauqua tent twice a day in atten- 
dance upon summer school lectures are as ear- 
nest, mature, aspiring and interesting a body of 
young men and women as one meets anywhere 
between the oceans. 

Another demonstration of the professional 
efficiency and appreciation is the fact that in 
addition to the promotion of its president to 
the best educational position in the state the 
vice-president, E. C. Woodburn, has_ been 


to be succeeded by Harold W. Foght of the elected president of the Spearfish State Normal 
United States Bureau of Education, who is School in the Black Hills country. 


SCHOOL-HOME PROJECTS IN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. L. 


Harvey, 


Four years ago the Harvey Board of Educa- 
tion, realizing the importance of agriculture in 
connection with public schools and not knowing 
how such work might be accomplished in city 
schools, decided to employ for the entire year, 
one of the school principals, who had had some 
experience in gardening, to try out in a definite 
way with the pupils of his building the School- 
Home Project Work as outlined by County 
Superintendent E. J. Tobin. The results, while 
comparatively small, were very gratifying and 


showed conclusively what might be done in 
city schools. 

Three years ago the Board of Education 
elected three men for the entire year under 


charge of the Superintendent of Schools to take 
up this wonk. These men are the principals of 
the largest. schools in the district and had 
some previous experience. They arranged 
early in the spring to give lessons to the pupils 
of the upper five grades explaining soils, seeds, 
planting, etc. When the proper time came the 
backyards were prepared. If these were not 
available, or if not of sufficient size, land was 
secured for them by the principals. To the 
garden work were added poultry raising and 
canning, and the past year the raising of rab- 
bits and pigs, sewing and _ business projects. 


The first year the work was put on in the 
schools, there were 
210 gardens, income from which amounted to $3,490 


21 poultry projects, income 600 
10,000 jars vegetables and fruits canned, income 


from which estimated at 20c. per jar 2,000 


Total of $6,000 


MILLER 


Illinois 


The total outlay by the Board of Education, 
including salaries, gas and equipment, did not 
exceed $600 for the summer’s work. To the 
money consideration must be added the more 
important factors, health, morals, etc. It has 
been the means of keeping more boys and 
girls in school when they find that the school 
is more than a study of books. We are taking 
many of the problems from the summer’s work 
and some of the English is founded upon the 
facts derived therefrom. The academic work 
of the schools has not in the least been 
harmed, in fact, it has improved. The parents 
and others have seen the decided advantag::s 
of giving the boys and girls healthful, practi- 
cal, steady and remunerative occupation dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Their leisure hours, 


a decidedly important matter, have been 
largely taken care of. 
What is more of a menace to their morals 


and to the general welfare of the community 
than a gang of city boys on a Saturday or dur- 
ing the summer vacation, wandering listlessly 
about with nothing to do? It is _ positively 
known that they will do something. Heaven 
only knows what they will do and to what it 
may lead. Give them something worth while 
to do with some good motive back of it and 
the ordinary boy will respond. See to it that 
the extraordinary boy does respond or he may 
give you trouble. 


What is more silly than a ten to fourteen- 


year-old girl rocking her dolls the live-long day 
in the house when sunshine, birds, flowers and 
hélpful and healthful occupations call her out 
If nothing else, give her space for a 


of doors? 
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flower-garden with which she may make sick 
folks and old people happy. 

Oh, the listless, careless, indolent children in 
our communities today. Understand, I am dis- 
cussing leisure hours only. 

For two years we have held in September 
a fair m which all pupils desiring might enter 
any produet made or grown by themselves— 
live stock, sewing, knitting, vegetables, fruit, 
canned goods, etc. The past year more than 
1,400 entries were made. The fair was open 
for three days and nights, with a fine program 
one afternoon. Crowds of people were in at- 
tendance. Judges from the County Superinten- 
dent’s office passed upon the entries and four 
grades of premiums were awarded with rib- 
bons. 

Three canning centres were established two 
years ago, the Board of Education furnishing 
equipment and gas free. The past year these 
centres took over all the canning work of the 
community, including the High School and 
Garden Bureau of the city, and with some addi- 
tional equipment and helpers furnished by the 
Garden Bureau, more. than 22,000 jars of 
vegetables and fruits were canned under the 
direction of the supervisors. The canning cen- 
tres were open every week day to any one who 
desired to can or have canning done, free of 
charge. 

The garden work was done by the pypils 
themselves at their homes in the backyards or 
on vacant lots with a total of 


‘22.21 acres with an income in products sold and 


used at home $6,000 
22,000 jars of vegetables and fruits were canned. 

These yielded 5,500 

Making a tctal of ’ $11,500 


These figures do not include the poultry and 
rabbit and pig raising, which yielded several 
hundred dollars more. 

Thirteen thousand dollars would not be too 
large a figure for the total income. One boy 
in the seventh grade cleared $936 on onions 
with an expense of $150. Another boy in the 
seventh grade with a vegetable garden on two 
‘city lots cleared $52.30 with an expense. of 
‘$6.15. One girl in the seventh grade canned 
1,083 jars of fruits and vegetables. A girl in 
the fifth grade canned 830 jars. We are plan- 
ming now in the matter of live stock, in which 
increasing interest has been manifested, to put 
over a real live stock exhibit at our October 
Fair, that will be a surprise, we think, even to 
rural communities. 

This work indicates what city schools may 
accomplish. These results have been a_ sur- 
prise and are exceedingly gratifying to the 
3oard of Education and patrons of the schools. 
As indicative of the efficiency and popularity 
of our work, when the International Harvester 
Company wanted to stage some moving pic- 
tures for use in their work, they sent out their 
representatives and machine one day last au- 


T1iT 


tumn and staged the scenes of pupils coming 
to the buildings to can their products and to 
bring their entries to the fair. Moving pictures 
were taken of the canning rooms with pupils 
at work, showing the different prdcesses of the 
Cold Pack Method of canning. These films 
are now being shown over the United States 
and later will be taken to foreign countries. ~ 

On February 1 a State Farmers’ Institute 
was held at Joliet. Mr. Green, state leader, 
selected the Harvey Schools to represent Cook 
County in a meeting with seven other counties, 
Three boys, under charge of one of the princi- 
pals, made a demonstration at this joint meet- 
ing. Later a like group is selected to go to 
Urbana to demonstrate our work. 

Our plans for the coming year. are 
already under way, more pupils enrolling and 
more than the usual interest manifested. 
Pupils from the fourth grade up _ only 
are allowed to do this work. It 
might be interesting to state as showing the 
interest of the children that out of eighteen 
rooms eligible, in fifteen of them every child 
and in the. other rooms almost every child 
will have’a project. Out of the fifteen rooms 
having 100% in projects, in thirteen of them 
every child has a garden. The campaign for 
100% rooms is still on. The teachers deserve 
much credit for their splendid co-operation. 
As a war measure the garden and live stock 
projects appealed to the parents as well as to 
the pupils. The appeal is now being made that 
there is still much opportunity and need for 
food conservation to save the starving millions 
of foreign lands. The thrift and saving habits 
of the pupils have been greatly aroused 
by the war, which is showing itself in the in- 
creased sales of Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps. 

The proceeds from many a garden and live 
stock project will this year purchase these 
stamps and add to the prosperity of the i:divi- 
dual and in its way will help in the increased 
prosperity and happiness of the nation and 
world at large. 


STAMP, STAMP, STAMP i 


BY ETHEL M. WILSON 


Gilford Avenue School, Laconia, New Hampshire 
(Tune, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”) 


Far across the ocean blue 

Are our lads so brave and true, 

Waiting for a boat to come and bring them home. 
Won't you help them? They helped you. 

Fought for Red and White and Blue. 

Help to bring them safely home across the foam. 


CHORUS. 


Stamp, Stamp, Stamp, 

Who'll buy a thrift stamp? 

Save up yourenickels and your dimes. 

From your pennies stamps will grow, 

Then you paste them in a row. 

Every War Stamp helps to bring a soldier home. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


J. L. MCBRIEN. 


Hon. J. L. McBrien, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, has developed a_ rare 
genius for materializing the noblest ideals of 
the great vision for rural improvement. He 
has held twelve remarkable conferences of na- 
tional leaders in rural education. The latest 
of these, held at Oklahoma City, was of genuine 
national significance. The presence of the fol- 
lowing educational leaders who served upon the 
committee on resolutions indicates the repre- 
sentative character of the conference: State 
Superintendents Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 


Colorado; Dr. Wagoner of New Mexico; H. 
1. Whitfield of Minnesota; Lizzie Worcester 
of Kansas; Robert H. Wilson of Oklahoma; 


Anna Webb Blanton of Texas, and Dean J. R. 
Jewell, State University of Arkansas; Presi- 
dent John R. Kirk, Missouri Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville. This committee voiced the opinion, 
not only of those present at the Oklahoma 
Conference, but of the other eleven’ con- 
ferences, when they said: “This conference con- 
gratulates itself upon its co-operation with Dr. 
J. L. McBrien and the United States Bureau of 
Education in an effort to interpret the needs 
of country life in the United States. The 
privilege of working with Dr. McBrien is a 
great one. His vision, enthusiasm, persistency 
and capacity for hard work prove him a leader 
of the upbuilding forces in the National Life, 
and we hereby express our gratitude to him 
for his self-sacrificing and consecrated service 
to the cause of Rural Education.” 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY. 


William Chandler Bagley was born in.Detroit, 
Michigan; spent his boyhood hfe in.South Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts; was two years in the 
Detroit High School; graduated from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, 1895; took .post-grad- 
uate work in the University of Wisconsin and 
in Cornell University, earmmg a doctorate in 
psychology under Tichenor in 1900. 

Although he had a Sage scholarship at Cornell 
he was always “paying his own way.” Asa 
high school lad in Detroit he ran an elevator 
and clerked in store. At Cornell he was ever- 
lastingly speculating by buying sheep, cattle, 
hay, grain, always on a large scale and selling 
on a good margin. He was never dealing in 
dimes, but always in dollars, and a lot of them. 
Some seasons his winnings were very large. 
Thrift has always loomed large in his life and 
in bookmaking he has had large winnings. He 
has never written a book that has not been a 
seller and “The History of the American Peo- 
ple,” in which he collaborated with Dr. C. A. 
Beard, has been one of the great books of re- 
cent years. The overseas contract was espe- 
cially large. 


Dr. Bagley’s teaching experience has been as. 
varied and noteworthy as that of anyone of his 
time. Direct from the Michigan Agricultural 
College he taught a genuine rural school in the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan; was principah 
of an elementary school in St. Louis under Su- 
perintendent Louis Soldan and Assistant Super- 
intendent Ben Blewett; was director of the 
Training Department of the Montana. State 
Normal School at Dillon which carried with it 
the superintendency of schools in Dillon; was. 
superintendent of the Training Department of 
the Oswego, New York, State Normal School ;: 
was teacher in the summer session of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; was for nine 
years Dean of Education, University of Illinois,. 
and is now full professor in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

No other living American educator has writ- 
ten as many distinctly professional books that 
have had as large sales and as great influence. 
He has never written so much as to be careless. 
as to facts; is never inattentive to his English; 
is never crude in his philosophy, and is never 
ill natured or ill mannered. He looms large as 
an author-educator. 

No other living educator has had as notable 
experience in professional debates as has Dr. 
Bagley. One of these in the Department of 
Superintendence is by far the most prominent 
debate since the days of Dr. William T. Harris, 
and no one but Dr. Harris has won more honors: 
in professional debates in the last half cen- 
tury than has Dr. Bagley. We repeat what we 
said in the Journal of Education, March 20, 1919: 
“Dr. Bagley is the master schoolmaster of 
schoolmasters.” 

—o—— 
GEORGE F. JAMES. 

Dr. George F. James, former Dean of Edu- 
cation in the State University of Minnesota, 
and later of the State University of Nevada, 
has had a year’s experience as camp lecturer 
of the Y. M. C. A. on the Pacific Coast, and 
is now on a six-months’ lecture tour of the 
American camps and colleges of France and of 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. 

We can think of no one who would enjoy 
such experience more or do it more efficiently. 

Like his brother, Dr. Edmund J. James, 
president of the State University of Illinois, he 
has inherited the circuit riding enthusiasm of 
their ancestors, substituting educational evan- 
gelism for the religious evangelism. 

We had, personally, a taste of the army camp 
lecturing in the American camps, so that we 
can appreciate the compelling character of this 


work. What must twelve months in American 
camps and six months in European’ camps 
mean to a man of Dean James’ appreciative 


and sympathetic nature! 


Make a game of your work and it will pay dividends.—Henry L. Doherty. 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 
[From St. Joseph, Missouri, Gazette.] 


Consider the paradox within our city schools as a re- 
sult of the low wage scale of our teachers. What in- 
centive is offered to the would-be teacher of the younger 
generation who has the ambition to invest a large part of 
his or her fortune in an education preparatory to be- 
coming a teacher and then to come back to our city 
schools and find the janitors of the institutions receiving 
more wages than the teachers themselves? 

If the time-worn question of whether an education pays 
in dollars and cents were considered in this light it might 
receive a temporary setback. For such are the conditions 
within. our city schools. In one high school here the 
head janitor receives a salary higher than any member 
of the faculty with the exceptions of the head of one de- 
partment and the vice-principal and principal. It is not 
to cast any reflections upon the true worth of the janitor 
that this is written, but to consider only the irony of the 
situation. 

A teacher or instructor cannot receive an appointment 
to teach in the city schools until he or she has a state 
diploma which represents the investment of sixteen years 
or more of education along with the expense thereby in- 
curred. What education does the position of a janitor 
require?) Of course it requires some training, but how 
much, and who can qualify for such training? 

Certainly if it is very seriously considered it takes 
more than a dollars and cents proposition to prompt the 


incentive which woyld make teachers out of the next 
generation, 


—— 


CHICAGO’S TREATMENT OF DR. CHADSEY. 
[Editorial in Chicago Daily News.] 

It is for the Illinois courts to determine whether the 
action of the new school board in undertaking to remove 
Dr. Charles E. Chadsey from the superintendency of the 
Chicago public schools was legal and valid, as quo war- 
ranto proceedings to test the issue are to be instituted 
qt once. These proceedings fortunately promise a speedy 
settlement of the ugly controversy. Meanwhile, without 
prejudging the legal aspects of the case, the people of 
Chicago may well give a little thought to Dr. Chadsey’s 
experiences with Chicago school affairs. 

Dr. Chadsey, an educator of national distinction, was 
not a candidate for the position of superintendent of the 
schools of this city. The school board, which a supreme 
court decision of a particularly memorable sort had placed 
in complete authority, offered him the position and urged 
him to accept it. The board took this action because an 
investigation by a special committee of representative and 
public spirited men and women had _ resulted in a 
unanimous recommendation that Dr. Chadsey be made the 
head of the Chicago school system. There was not a 
single member of the committee or of the school board 
who had personally known Dr. Chadsey, or who could be 
charged—or ever was charged—with a political or other 
improper or irrelevant reason for favoring Dr. Chadsey’s 
election. He was recommended, and subsequently chosen, 
because a nation-wide search had satisfied those entrusted 
with the duty of selecting a fit and capable superintendent 
that Dr. Chadsey; superintendent of the schools of. De- 
troit, was the fittest man for the position by reason af 
his ability, his thérough training and his wide experience 
as an educator and executive, 

He finally accepted the offer, resigning his pesition in 
Detroit. Impartial lawyers assured him, as well as did 
the school board, that his appointment was perfectly legal 
and that he could rely absolutely on the four-year con- 


tract offered him. On March 17 last he entered upon his: 
duties. He quickly won the confidence and trust of the 
school principals and the teachers. He had every reason 
to look forward to a term of useful service’ and to har- 
mony and co-operation. But—— 

At the April election thirty-seven per cent. of the voters 
gave William Hale Thompson a second term in_ the 
mayoral office. Then Dr. Chadsey’s troubles began. He 
received one month’s salary “by mistake,” city hall offi- 
cials having failed to prevent the sending of a check to 
him. They took good care not to repeat the “mistake.” 
The superintendent’s salary, well earned, was withheld. 
But the city council's cynical confirmation of Mayor 
Thompson’s favorites for the positions of school trustees 
has now overshadowed the salary outrage. The Thomp- 
son school board has lost no time in “removing” Dr. Chad- 
sey. No reasons were given. Dr. Chadsey was simply 
not wanted. His qualifications did not matter. The 
“job” was needed for an imsider. The city council lifted 
no voice to prevent this scandalous injustice to an 
eminent educator who has acted throughout in good faith. 

We Chicagoans talk much about “the spirit of Chicago.” 
It is a spirit capable of great things. It will yet do great 
things, as it has done them in the past. Meantime, how- 
ever, it is proper to ask where has been stowed away the 
spirit of Chicago while gratuitous injury has been 
deliberately done to a single minded and thoroughly com- 
petent educator whose sole offense consisted in accepting 
an urgent call from Chicago for constructive service on 
behalf of Chicago's public school system. 


THE CHICAGO. SITUATION. 

My dear Mr. Winship :— ie 
I have felt that I ought to prepare some kind of a state- 
ment and send it to the educational journals with regard 
to the school doings in the city of Chicago. There can 
be no doubt at all that the City Hall people have under- 
taken in this instance to control school policies for wholly 
uneducational purposes. The, political machinery of the 
city has gone out of its way to get possession of the 
schools. The results are disastrous in many ways. I feel 
very keenly the injustice that has been done to Mr. Chad- 
sey and I believe that we owe it to him professionally to 
let the facts be fully understood all over the country. 1 
cannot formulate the situation as it relates to him any 
more clearly than it has been formulated in the enclosed 
editorial which appeared in one of our leading news- 
papers. But quite apart from the personal matters that 
are inyolved, I feel that the educational profession ought 
to be aroused to a realization of the fact that there is no 
possibility of efficient school work until we reach a stage 
where it is impossible for the interference of politics with 
school matters to reach the level that it has reached in 
this particular case. I hope you will feel, as I do, that 
it is highly important for educational people to hear a 
definite statement with regard to what has been happen- 

ing. 
Very truly yours, 
Charles H. Judd. 


Litchfield, Conn., June 2, 1919. 


Dear Dr. Winship :— 

In the issue of May 29 of the Journal of Education, 
among the editorials there is one entitled “The Wavy 
They Go.” W.A. Bailey is referred to as a high 
schogi principal of high standing whe has accepted q 
position in the Exchenge State Bank of Kansas City. 

My experience during the last six weeks is a proof 
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that the experience of the men higher up: in the~ profes- 
sion is shared by those in more humble positions. For 
four years I have had a most pleasant experience as 
superintendent of the Litchfield, Conn. schools. In 
March I resigned to enter upon work connected with a 
manufacturing firm in Chicago. Practically every school 
man with whom I have talked, including a principal of a 
state normal school and a state superintendent whose 
papers appear in various school journals, express in 
rather strong language the idea that I am fortunate and 
that they would rejoice to have a similar opening. 

I am writing this letter to re-emphasize the question 
asked in the above named editorial, namely, “Will the 
public ever realize what all this signifies?” 

During the last days of December Principal Lee of 
Bridgeport, said to be one of the best administrators in 
the state, Chance of Watertown, and Eaton of Nauga- 
tuck were three who resigned to accept.business open- 
ings. 

Unquestionably, one of the reasons for men leaving the 
profession is the small financial compensation. We ac- 
claim in papers from the Atlantic to the Pacific that a 
superintendent has gone to a large city in the United 
States at a salary of $18,000. The point is emphasized 
that this is the largest’ salary received. by any school man, 
and yet in that city how many are there whose yearly 
salaries are measured in six figures. In a town not far 
distant there is a school superintendent whose salary is 
the equal of almost any salary in the state. That salary, 
however, is less than $5,000. He has 124 heads of depart- 
ment — teachers — under them between 4,000 and 5,000 
employees — pupils. Who will say that a child at a desk 
does not present more problems of direction and ad- 
ministration than a man at a machine. Men who have a 
similar business position are receiving salaries in some 
cases many times the salary of this school man. 

Yes, there are reasons why the work itself gives re- 
wards. It is concerned with ideas and methods which 
present an ever fresh array of conditions and studies and 
gives from within itself much of great satisfaction, but 
yet what school man has not felt how unstable was the 
position he occupied, how lacking in permanency, how 
open to petty attacks and unfounded criticisms. 

The safetv of a government such as ours will rest upon 
the kind of training children are given. The state must 
enter definitely upon the program of making citizens. It 
must purchase, today. citizenship which will become due 
tomorrow. It must buy its bonds of future security at 
such a value as will make those bonds a sure investment. 
This means that adequate salaries must be paid, that 
there must be a tenure of service with a permanency of 
position which shall guarantee assurance for the future. 
Some of us feel that these elements are not present and 
that until they are, in self-preservation we must look to 
other lines of work to meet the personal obligations 
which rest upon most of us. 

Very truly yours, 
Earle A. Childs. 


RESCUING THE COLORED RACE. 


In furtherance of educational propaganda among the 
negroes of the far South, the National Security League 
will conduct classes in Americanization and patriotism 
at twenty of the principal summer schools for negro 
teachers in the southern states during their summer ses- 
sion. 

While recognizing the gigantic work involved, the 


Security League fas made a beginning in this field in the 
hope that its efforts, which have already received the 
sanction and hearty co-operation of the leading educators 
of the South, will be continued by them. The Security 
League’s educational propaganda is aimed at combating 
poor sanitation, thriftlessness, illiteracy and Bolshevism. 
The league hopes to accomplish its object by reaching the 
negro population through their school teachers, with the 
concurrence of the state and local educational authorities. 

Dean L. B. Moore, of Howard University, who is in 
general charge of this work for the National Security 
League, was released for this purpose by the trustees of 
Howard University and has already laid the foundation 
for the summer campaign. During the winter, he trav- 
eled throughout the South, meeting the educational au- 
thorities, talking to the leading negro teachers and or- 
ganizing classes of both children and adults. In Mis- 
sissippi, he met with such encouragement from the heads 
of the educational system, W. F. Bond, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Bura Hilbun, supervisor of negro 
schools, and R. S. Grossley, assistant supervisor, that he 
concentrated on that state as a test for future efforts. 
Working on a schedule prepared by Mr. Bond and his 
associates, Dean Moore was enabled to reach, through 
personal contact or classes formed, practically 100,000 
colored teachers, children and adults in Mississippi alone. 

Encouraged by this success, the principal twenty sum- 
mer schools for negro teachers in the South have been 
selected as bases for concentration of the work during 
the coming weeks. These schools will include annrox- 
imately 4,000 negro teachers, and are located as follows: 
Mississippi, 4; Alabama, 4; Louisiana, 2; Arkansas, 3; 
Georgia, 2; Tennessee, 3. and Kentucky, 2. In all these 
schools, which will be attended by negro teachers from 
all parts of the South, Dean Moore will institute full 
courses of six weeks’ duration. While laving particular 
emphasis on patriotism and Americanization to counter- 
act Bolshevist influences, the subject matter of these 
courses will also be directed at the fundamentals of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Robert M. McElroy, educational director of the 
National League, says of this effort of the National 
Security League :— 

“Of our negro population, over thirty per cent. is 
illiterate, and a much larger proportion is practically so. 
This is not ‘the problem of the South.” It is a problem 
of importance to every citizen of every section of this 
free land. Education is not a local issue. It belongs to 
the whole people, for the welfare of all is involved in it.” 


SOMETHING VERY NEW. 


Professor P. G. Holden, director of the Agricultural 
Extension Department, International Harvester Com- 
pany, will personally conduct a week’s training for super- 
intendents and teachers in the Rota: »n Plan for Vital- 
izing the Teaching of Agriculture, in Chicago, Illinois, 
August 4 to 9, 1919. 

If you plan to attend, send your application early as 
the number must be limited and the enrollment will be 
made up from the first applications received. 

There will be no charge for the week’s training, but if 
your application is accepted, come prepared to work. 
Bring along hammer, saw, square and working clothes. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, says: “The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in 
education since the time of Horace Mann. It is destined 
to vitalize our entire educational system.” 


Ignorance is a remedy for nothing.—S. H. Edmunds, Sumter, S. C. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


BY BURRIS JENKINS 


Editor, Kansas City Post 


The whole country ought to show the boys 
how proud we are of them. ‘They ‘did noble 
war work, They took two millions of subscrip- 
tions for Liberty Bonds, totaling $278,000,000. 
They took more than that number of War Sav- 
ings Stamps subscriptions for fifty millions of 
dollars. They located twenty millions of board 
feet of standing walnut, collected 100 carloads 
of seed pits, and did numberless other notable 
things. In many instances their service par- 
took of the hardship and the devotion of the 
camps and the fighting lines. 

If there is any institution in American life 
which ought to be fostered to the utmost of the 
ability of the nation, it is the Boy Scouts. 
There are 378,000 Scouts now enrolled, and 
nearly 100,000 older persons assisting them in 
their work. This approaches the size of a 
standing army which Mr. Baker recommends 
for the nation in peace time. 


The Boy Scout troop offers a legitimate op- 
portunity for that gang spirit which char- 
acterizes every normal boy, and which, without 
guidance, results in the alley gang often so 
deleterious to morals. The love of one boy 
for another is one of the beautiful and pathetic 
things in human life. It is a devotion passing 
the love of women. It sometimes leads to the 
sacrificing of life itself. It is a deep, drawing 
instinct and may become a bane or a blessing. 

Under the high ideals inculcated by the Boy 
Scout pledge and precept, this gregarious in- 
stinct is directed into safe and sane channels 
and leads to the rapid and normal development 
of the manly, young soul. Obedience, Loy- 
alty, Faith, Courtesy—these are the watch- 
words engraved on every Scout’s heart. They 
are the qualities which make men and soldiers 
and citizens. 

Every man was once a boy. And, while his 
heart at times turns back with a yearning too 
deep for words to his barefoot and wildwood 
davs, nevertheless, how few men there are who 
can push time backward and actually become 
boys again. Honor, then, to the Scout masters 
who accomplished this wonderful feat. Put 
any one of the great generals of the war— 
Foch, Haig, Pershing— at the head of a troop 
of Boy Scouts, and send him on a hike. How 
do you suppose he would succeed? 


After all, it takes genius to remember that 
you were once a boy. And those fathers and 
those citizens in general who cannot perform 
this wonderful feat should lend every moral as- 
sistance in their power, every encouragement 
and every financial aid to the men who can do 
it and are doing it and are rendering manly 
millions of our lads. In time to come, practi- 
cally every boy in the nation will serve his time 
in the splendid, peaceful army of the Boy 
Scouts. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS FOR GIRLS 


[From “Industrial Problems for Girls,” by Nelson 


L. Rooray. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, 75 cents.] 


Buttermilk is 919% water. lf a person drinks 
1 qt. of this during the day how much water 
does he obtain from this source? 


A yotng man received a legacy of $5,000. 
This he invested at 6% interest. With the in- 
come he bought shares in a building associa- 
tion, dues $1 per month. The shares were 
paid off in 11 years, 9 months. How much 
did he receive fot his shares? How much in- 
terest did the building association pay him? 

What per cent. do I save buying at a special 
sale 25 lb. of sugar for 98c. if my grocer 
charges me 6c. per lb. for the same grade of 
sugar? 

lf a certain formula calls for 30 grains of 
bichloride of mercury per gallon of water, 
how many 5-grain tablets will I need for 25 qt. 
of water? 

Fowl as purchased is 25.9% refuse. What 
does the edible portion of a chicken cost per 
pound if purchased at 26c. per lb? 


If material 30” wide is used to make hand- 
kerchiefs, how many yards must be bought to 
make 8% doz. handkerchiefs if they are cut 
15” square? 

A completed piece contains fifteen 3” tucks. 
How wide is it? How wide was it before tuck- 
ing? If the piece is 28%” long how many 
square inches in the surface of the original 
piece? 

A dressmaker bought an 8j}-yd. remnant of 
cloth for $23.75. She sold 63 yd. to one cus- 
tomer for $3.60 per yd. If the remainder was 
not sold, did she gain or lose and what per 
cent.? 

A skirt 30” long contains tnree 1” tucks ™” 
apart. How much can it be lengthened by 
taking out the tucks? 

A piece of goods for a ruffle is 12” wide. 
The ruffle is to contain five 3-6” tucks and a 
2” hem. How wide will the ruffle be when 
completed? 

Cream crackers contain 12.1% fat and white 
wheat bread 1.2% fat. How many pounds of 
cream crackers will contain as much fat as 
56 Ib. of white wheat bread? 

Skim milk contains 90.5% water and cream 
74%. How much more water is there in 10 
gal. of skim milk than in an equal quantity of 
cream? 

Onions cooked are 91.2% water, 1.2% pro- 
tein, 1.8% fat and 4.9% carbohydrates. What 
is the weight of the onions required to yield 
3.6 oz. of protein? How much of each of the 
other ingredients in that weight of onions? 

Cabbage as purchased contains 1.4% pro- 
tein while Porterhouse steak contains 19.1% 
protein. How many pounds of cabbage will 
it take to contain as much protein as 3 Ib.’ of 


Porterhouse steak? 
| 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 


National security is the one great need in 
American life today. Indeed, the world needs 
national security in America more it 
needs any other thing. Upon national security 
in the United States all hope of world peace 
and prosperity depends. We are never pessi- 
mistic, but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that national security will not come, cannot 
come incidentally. There will be no national 
security without safeguarding all public inter- 
ests. 

There are millions of people in the United 
States who are not interested primarily in na- 
tional security. There are many eminently de- 
sirable citizens otherwise who place their own 
pet schemes far above national security. Any- 
one is as distinctly an enemy to his country 
now as a year«ago who places politics, sec- 
tarianism, idealistic notions above national se- 
curity. Without national ‘security there is no 
security for the church, for any property, for 
any industry, for any public buildings, for any 
homes, for labor or capital, for life or virtue. 

National security is essential to every 
phase of safety as is a system of pure water 
to a city; as is an adequate fire department 
or an efficient and honest police department. 
National security is indispensable to the com- 
fort, health and prosperity of every man, 
woman and child within our borders. 

National security is indispensable’ to all 
morality and to opportunities to speak the 
truth. There is no individual freedom that is 
to be considered for one moment as compared 
with national security and public safety. 
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There are wrongs to be righted, but there is 
no wrong that can be righted by attacking the 
foundation of national security. Girdle a tree 
and every branch and twig dies; no blossoms 
will mature, and if there be fruit it drops un- 
ripened. Whoever would girdle national se- 
curity brings all human interests to an in- 
glorious end. 

What’s in a name? Everything in this age 
of the world when the name must tell its own 
story. No garniture is in good form that is 
not itself edible. Nothing garnishes that must 
be left after that which it garnished is gone. 

Nothing could be more significant than the 
name National Security League, whose only 
mission is to make democracy secure, to make 
America secure, to make everything in 
America secure. 

Whoever objects to national security, who- 
ever wants freedom to exploit politics dreads 
the very name as well as the deeds of the 
National Security League. 

A BOOSTED BOOSTER OF BOYS 


April 15, 1919, was a day to abide in memory. 
From Salem, Oregon, County Superintendent 
Smith and his two assistants — another Smith 


and Mary L. Fulkerson—hustled us hither and 


thither to interesting country schools, “doing” 
more miles than we knew, because a Ford tells 
no tales in miles. 

But strange as it may seem we have no ap- 
preciable remembrances of these three official 
worthies except that it was a very jolly outing 
we had, for they are an irresistible trio when it 
comes to intellectual sparring. With one of 
them we toured Eastern and Central Oregon for 
hundreds of miles in big machines for three 
memorable weeks once upon a time and know 
by experience the possibility of her brightness 
and keenness. 

But on this memorable mid-April day there 
was another, more interesting than they, the 
kind of a man you read about in Collier’s 
Weekly and the Saturday Evening Post.—a 
poor boy in Illinois; a hard working boy on his 
widowed mother’s farm; married a hard work- 
ing country girl; had a snug time making both 
ends tie at the end of the year. 

A man of means gave the young man a great 
surprise when he said: “I’ve been watching you 
for two years. You are all right. I'll sell you 
the farm, 160 acres, buildings, stock and 
all, without any payment down. You'll make 
good, and pay me when you can do it as well 
as not.” 

The rest is the same old story. He did make 
good; did pay for the farm; did buy and sell 
stock; did have a big bank account; did go to 
Oregon; did buy and market stock out there; 
did establish a bank in Salem; did make his son 
president; did decide to boost a lot of boys; did 
tell the school boys in the county that he would 
trust any one of them for a thoroughbred pig 
without any signature on the note but his own; 
did lend boys more than a thousand dollars a 
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year without security; did increase the pig in- 
dustry of Marion County to a great extent; did 
lose on one note when the father in financial 
straits took the receipts for the pigs instead of 
letting the boy pay his benefactor; did finance 
the same boy a second year; did get his money 
back on the second deal, and charged to profit 
and loss the money the father captured. We 
could write pages on the story of this man and 
the boys he financed. 

The boys of Marion County won all prizes at 
the State Fair in 1918. Their benefactor took 
every pig-raising boy to the State Fair in Port- 
land. He had a big lot of cattle ready for mar- 
ket. The Kaiser's army collapsed, the cattle 
market collapsed, and because he stayed by the 
boys he lost thousands of dollars on his cattle, 
“but,” he said, “boys are more important than 
the cattle market.” 

On our trip this man signed up boys for pig 
raising in every school we visited. There were 
many interesting doings in those country schools 
revealing the noble work these county officials 
are inspiring and directing, but there are others, 
but with us there is no other man who puts 
boys over the top in thrift and enterprise in 
such a way as does the man with whom we “did” 
Marion County schools on April 15, 1919 — 
George W. Eyre. 


SHIRT FACTORY PEDAGOGY 


We visited one of the leading shirt factories 
in Paterson, New Jersey. We had no thought 
of pedagogicalizing, but it was inevitable. More 
than sixty different persons work on every 
shirt. One girl, for instance, buttons every shirt 
to make sure that buttons and holes match per- 
fectly; another girl then unbuttons the shirt. 
So every seam stitched is by one woman, who 
passes it to the next machine, where another 
seam is stitched, and then to another. One girl 
clips off all thread ends, and so on and on. 

We had never seen specialization carried to 
such a degree of perfection. We were preju- 
diced against this sort of thing. We had heard 
lecturers ridicule the age in which no one makes 
a whole shirt. But the team work was perfect. 
There was no loafing, becaue everyone had to 
keep the mext one busy; no carelessness, because 
every one knew who was responsible if a 
thread-end was left on, or shirt did not button 
straight. And so far from lack of interest 
there appeared to be a keen relish in wasting 
neither tine nor material. 

I wonder if the school does not need some 
team work. Is it practice for perfection in ad- 
dition? Each child has a card on which are 
many examples for adding. Let George add the 
units column and announce the answer; another 
named to add the tens; another named to add 
the hundreds, and so on, timing each. 

Or in multiplication let one multiply by units, 
another by tens, etc. 

Or in geography let one learn all possible 
about the Penobscot valley, another the Kenne- 
bec, another the Androscoggin, another the 
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Saco, etc. Each is responsible for so stating 
the facts that all will be interested, and each pu- 
pil will note the thing he really wants to re- 
member of another's recitation. 

In language let one child watch and report 
upon all errors he hears in school in the use of 
the predicate, another of the personal pronoun, 
another of the relative pronoun, ete. 

This is a socialized school all right. 

Two things must be changed in education. 
There must be more variety, more individual 
responsibility, more class team work in study 
and in recitation. 

We cannot go back to the “good old way” of 
having one person make a shirt. 

We think we buy custom-made shoes, but 
most of the work is done by team work on ma- 


chines. Only a cobbler does everything on a 
shoe. Nine-tenths of the custom-made suits 


we order are made a thousand miles from the 
man who takes the measurements, all team and 
machine work. The schools must know how the 
world works and work as the world works. 
HISTORY AND EDUCATION FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP 

A highly important movement is started by a 
joint committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the National Board of Historical Service 
and the National Education Association, of 
which Joseph Schaefer is chairman, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D,. C., and Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Newark, N. J., High School, is secre- 
tary. The aims are formulated as follows :— 

The supreme aim in the teaching of history 
and social science is to give positive direction to 
the growth of those mental and moral qualities 
of children which, rightly developed, constitute 
the basis of the highest type of citizenship. 

We gladly acknowledge that all sound training, 
through whatever feature of the school curricu- 
lum, contributes helpfully to this desired end; 
but we are nevertheless convinced that the his- 
torical training affects the result most directly. 

Historical training (a) frees the mind from the 
trammels of time and place, substituting the idea 
of social development and change for the instine- 
tive notion of a static social world, performing 
in this respect a service in education analogous 
to that performed by biology for organic nature 
or by geology for inorganic nature. (b) It 
tends to produce openmindedness, which miti- 
gates native prejudice and permits truth to gain 
recognition. (c) It induces patient inquiry for 
the purpose of disclosing the facts of a given 
situation before passing judgment. (d) It gives 
some grasp upon the methods of investigation 
and the tests of accuracy. (e) It develops that 
form of judgment which deals with the shifting 
and conditional relations of men in society, sup- 
plementing the scientific judgment which arises 
from the study of animate and inanimate nature 
and of mathematics. (f) It yields, or should 
yield, the high moral and ethical concepts of 
loyalty to principles and to institutions by re- 
vealing the cost at which the elements of civiliza- 
tion have been secured for us. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The brightest advertising scheme we have 
seen in many a day was that of the Literary 
Digest, a full-page advertisement in the lead- 
ing daily paper of every great city in the coun- 
try which was nothing more nor less than the 
best conceivable boost for increased salaries of 
teachers. Here are two paragraphs :— 

“The men and women who are making the 
Americans of tomorrow are being treated with 
less consideration than the janitors who sweep 
out the buildings in which they are employed; 
they are earning, on the average, less than the 
wages given to the scrubwoman employed in 
the public buildings of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Normal school graduates receive 
less salary than street sweepers; high school 
principals and superintendents less than section 
foremen; country school teachers less for in- 
structing the farmer’s children than he pays his 
hired man to feed his hogs. 

“In a certain town of Illinois, for instance, 
the average wage of fifteen miners for one 
month was $217, while the average monthly 
salary of fifteen teachers in the same town was 
$55. In another town a miner, who, by the way, 
was an enemy alien, drew more than $2,700 last 
year, while the salary of the high school princi- 
pal in the same town was $765. We welcome 
with all our hearts the long-belated recognition 
that is being given to the man who works with 
his hands. We believe that this same working- 
man will be the first to join with us in asking 
better pay for those who teach his children.” 

In the name of the teachers of the United 
States, so far as we are authorized to speak for 
them, we thank the Literary Digest for its 
noble backing of a cause for which the Journal 
of Education and its editor have stood for years. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION 


We are using in this issue a letter from Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Chicago University, Director 
‘of the School of Education. It is the purpose 
of the Journal of Education to make the best 
fight possible for what it thinks is right in a 
great issue like that in Chicago, but when the 
cause it champions loses it is not its purpose to 
hamper the victors by continuing publicity. We 
are sometimes misunderstood, especially by 
those who feel that all is lost when they have 
lost. The case of Dr. Chadsey is likely to go to 
the courts. He accepted the superintendency 
of Chicago upon the advice of those who 
thought they knew the legal situation. They 
appreciated, as did he, the present possible out- 
come, and it was legal confidence in the result 
in just this emergency which made it seem wise 
for him to accept even in advance of the spring 
election of a mayor for Chicago. It is useless 
to forecast the ultimate court decision. We are 
sure that before the world, educational and 
otherwise, Dr. Chadsey’s personal and _protes- 
sional standing will not suffer. We are con- 
fident that he has a great future, which may, in- 
deed, be the greater for this episode. 
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A. ROSS HILL’S ELEVEN 


President A. Ross Hill of the State Univer- 
sity of Missouri has reason to be eternally 
grateful to the “notorious eleven” alumni who 
filed specific charges against his “inefficient” 
management since it has given publicity to his 
efficiency as a university president that could 
have been obtained in no other way. It is a 
strange phase of human nature in newspaper 
offices that a statement of a president’s effi- 
ciency could find no adequate space in the big 
daily papers, but when eleven men out of 10,000 
alumni will make an attack upon a president 
the papers universally will give a broadside to 
the same facts. In this case the enrollment 
went in nine years from 2,307 to 4,050, and the 
appropriation from $505,161 to $1,500,000, and 
the faculty endorsed the administration by a 
vote of 116 to 2. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
At last the legislature has recognized officially 
what has long been true in fact, that the state 
has five Teachers’ Colleges, — Warrensburg, 
Kirksville, Cape Girardeau, Springfield and 
Maryville, with full authority to grant any de- 
grees that the School of Education at the State 
University can grant. These have long been 
educationally recognized as Teachers’ Colleges, 
and have been granting degrees under the gen- 
eral law; now they can grant them under both 
the general and the special law. Heretofore 
they have called themselves Teachers’ Colleges, 
but certain other people have called them nor- 
mal schools. Now everyone must call them 

Teachers’ Colleges. This is the chief gain. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


Every phase of modern educational and com- 
munity life emphasizes the need of socializing 
university, college and normal school activities. 
In no case can a president of an institution of 
more than 500 students be the social leader. of 
the students. No man can be the social leader 
of women students. No one in the institution 
can be of as great service to women students as 
ean a dean of women. Her responsibility 
should not be chiefly disciplinary. She should 
appeal to the sympathetic confidential comrade- 
ship of all the young women. This is absolutely 
indispensable in a co-educational institution. It 
is not only a matter of safety first for the insti- 
tution and the students individually, but it is of 
the utmost importance in their education and 
scholarship. 

The professor of mathematics can scarcely do 
less than be irritated over the girl who is “color 
blind,” as it were, in number, but a dean of 
women will know that that young woman is 
brilliant in art, in music, in French or..English, 
and in three minutes she can lead that profes- 
sor of mathematics to have an entirely differ- 
ent attitude toward the non-mathematical girl. 


Continued on page 729. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TREATY IN GERMANY’S HANDS. 

The reply of the Allied and associated gov- 
ernments to Germany’s counter proposals and a 
revised copy of the Peace Treaty were given to 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau on June _ 16, 
with a time limit of seven days for a reply. The 
Count and the other members of the German 
delegation sped at once on a special train to 
Weimar, to present the documents to the Na- 
tional Assembly. An unfortunate incident of 
the last day was the gathering of a crowd of 
several thousand about the quarters of the Ger- 
man delegation and the stoning of the delegates 
as they departed. They were not in the best 
of temper anyway, and this incident is certain 
to be magnified and made capital of. 

SOME CONCESSIONS. 

Among the changes made in the proposed 
treaty is an increase in the limitation of the 
German army from 100,000 to 200,000; a 
plebiscite -for upper Silesia; frontier rectifica- 
tions in West Prussia; an offer to co-operate 
with a German commission on reparations, and 
to permit investigation of ways and means of 
discharging the obligation; certain detailed 
modifications in the finance, economic and ports 
and waterways clauses, including abolition of 
the proposed Kiel canal commission; and as- 
surance of membership in the League of Na- 
tions in the early future, if Germany fulfils her 
obligations. A very comprehensive and pun- 
gent letter from Premier Clemenceau accom- 
panied the text of the treaty, reminding the 
German authorities of their violations of all 
the laws of humanity and civilization, and of 
their responsibilitv for precipitating the great 
World War. 

A NEW GERMAN CABINET. 

A new German cabinet has been formed, 
with Herr Bauer, formerly minister of labor, 
as premier; Dr. Herman Mueller, the majority 
Socialist leader, as minister of foreign affairs; 
Mathias Erzberger, head of the German armis- 
tice commission, and one of the leaders of the 
Centrist or Clerical party, as minister of fi- 
nance and vice-premier; and Gustav Noske, 
who became a storm centre in German politics 
because of his vigorous suppression of the 
Sparticide revolutionists, as minister of  ma- 
tional defence. Bauer, the new premier, is a 
Socialist, and in the course of his official du- 
ties as minister of labor has had much te do in 
settling the differences of striking workmen. 

THE GERMAN BATTLESHIPS SUNK. 

The question as to what course should be 

taken in the disposition of. the surrendered 


battleships has been settled in surprising 
way. The ships were interned at Scapa Flow, 
in the Orkneys, in charge of small German 
crews; and at noon on June 21, at a precon- 
certed signal— the hoisting of a red flag—the 


crews opened the seacocks, and rowed away in 


boats to the shore, being rounded up and made 
prisoners as they landed. All but one of the in- 
terned battleships, all of the five battle cruisers, 
and most of the light cruisers and destroyers 
were sunk. Altogether, there were seventy-four 
German war craft in the interned fleet, none of 
them being submarines. The water in which 
the ships were sunk ranges from seventy-eight 
to one hundred and fourteen feet in depth. It 
appears that, under the terms of the armistice, 
British guards were not placed on the ships, 
and the German crews ‘had full control of them, 


AN AMERICAN ARMY ON THE RHINE. 


A despatch from Coblenz, apparently from 
authentic sources, conveys the surprising in- 
formation that American troops in small num- 
bers are to remain on the Rhine for a period 
of years. The latest Allied plans for the occu- 
pation of German territory, it is stated, call for 
the retention of one regiment of Americans, 
one brigade of British, and ten French divisions 
to perform that task. It is stated further that 
the men composing this regiment would not 


come from any of the divisions now consti-’ 


tuting the army of occupation, but would be 
made up of volunteers recruited in America 
for overseas duty, some thousands of whom are 
already on their way to the Rhine. The plan 
contemplates a regiment of 4,500 men, with an 
officer of at least the rank of brigadier-general 
in command. 


AN OVERTURN IN ITALY. : 


The Orlando government .has been _ over- 
thrown in Italy. Following an adverse vote 
of 259 to 78 in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the question of a secret session to consider the 
decisions of the Peace Conference, Premier 
Orlando on June 19 announced that he and his 
associates in the Cabinet had placed their resig- 
nations in the hands of King Victor Em- 
manuel. Previous to the hostile vote, in which 
the Intransigeant Socialists were especially vio- 
lent, Signor Orlando had stated that he felt, 
on the whole, satisfied with the manner in 
which Italy’s peace with Germany and Austria 
had been solved: and he stated that one of. the 
principles which had governed the Italian dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference had _ been: 
“Remain faithful to your duties toward the 
Allies.” It was this declaration which roused 
tumult in the Chamber, and led to the hostile 
vote. 


A RAID ACROSS THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


An attack upon Juarez by Villa’s troops on 
June 15 was attended by promiscuous sniping 
across the border at El Paso to such an extent 
as to compel the sending of cavalry brigades 
and artillery across the Rio Grande, and a sharp 
pursuit of the Villistas, in the course of which 
fifty of the latter were killed and a number 


Continued{[ on page 734. 
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MILLION-DOLLAR GARDENS 


[Gleaned from report of John H. Francis, director of 
the School Garden Army of the United States. ] 


The states comprised in the Northeastern 
Division of the United States School Garden 
Army report an enrollment of nearly -400,- 
000 children in the United States School Gar- 
den Army, each child having undertaken the 
study and practice of gardening under school 
supervision for the season of 1919, determined 
to aid in reaching the garden army goal of the 
production of $100,000,000 in food. 

The famous Boston Common the 
scene of demonstration gardening, the school 
authorities of Boston, co-operating with the 
garden army directors, maintaining a_ series 
of demonstration gardens where children from 
nearby schools carry on the work of producing 
food for themselves and their families. It is 
expected that teachers from throughout the 
country will visit these demonstration gardens 
when in Boston this summer. 

Practically every city and town in New 
Hampshire has organized for garden work, 
with enthusiastic children wearing the insignia 


_of the Garden Army, a service bar with the 


crossed hoe and rake. New Hampshire's State 
Superintendent of Instruction has adopted the 
Garden Army organization as _ the definite 
plan for garden work to be done in his state. 
The State Board of Education has directed that 
gardening instruction shall be a permanent 
part of school work. Larger cities, Manches- 
ter, Concord, Nashua and Keene, have children 
enrolled in the Garden Army by _ thousands, 
while the smaller towns and cities have hun- 
dreds in the Garden Army companies. Seven 
per cent. of the entire population of New 
Hampshire is enrolled in the Garden Army. 

In Maine, similar co-operation between the 
School Garden Army and the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools has been established, and 
most of the larger cities in Maine and a large 
proportion of the smaller ones have sent in 
records of large enlistments, and in Maine, as 
in New Hampshire, the parochial schools are 
doing vigorous work. 

New Jersey affords an example of what 
school-supervised gardening means, as garden- 
ing has been officially adopted as a part of the 
program of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Practically every town and city in New 
Jersey has companies enrolled in the School 
Garden Army and is using material and gar- 
dening instructions from Trenton, through a 
co-operative arrangement with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education. A number of paid super- 
visors of gardening direct the garden work 
throughout the summer, and New Jersey js 
likely to become even more famous as a gar- 
den state in the future than in the past. 

In the great garden state of Pennsylvania 
the United States School Garden Army orga- 
nization has been adopted by Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, the two cities vying with each 
other in the number of enlisted soldiers in the 
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Garden Army. “Garden soldiers” are also en- 
listing by hundreds in Altoona, Reading, Wil- 
liamsport, Harrisburg, Waynesboro, Johns- 
town, Oil City and many other places. In Al- 
legheny County, outside of Pittsburgh, Orton 
Lowe, supervisor of school gardens, reports 
an enlistment of 20,000 children. 

The children of Connecticut are showing an 
active interest in the School Garden Army, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, New London, New 
Britain, Meriden, and Waterbury have pointed 
the way and other towns and cities are follow- 
ing. Delaware and Maryland report large en- 
listments, and the city of Baltimore has a paid 
supervisor, who remains in charge of the work 
throughout the year. 

New York State leads off with 40,000. chil- 
dren in New York City, and a_ proportional 
showing in such cities as Albany, Elmira, Syra- 
cuse, Plattsburg, Rochester, Troy, Utica and 
many other cities. The Garden Army Director 
for New York has been recognized as a mem- 
ber of the State Department of Education, 
and has had active co-operation in the School 
Garden Army campaign which has been going 
on many months throughout the state. 

In Massachusetts, Boston leads, with Spring- 
field, Worcester, Fitchburg, Fall River, Brook- 
line, Newton, Cambridge, Chicopee, Lewell, 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Holyoke, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Pittsfield, Quincy, Somerville, Taun- 
ton, Winchester, Waltham and other towns 
piling up the enlistments by the thousands, 


TO SEATTLE TEACHERS ~ 


BY FRANK B. COOPER 


One day upon a lea, a tiny twittering thing, 
Blithely free, fluttering with careless wing, 
Unwarned, was struck by sudden gust. 
Quick stooping low to breast the blast, 
The little creature deftly rose into the wind, 
And upward out of vision passed. 


I marveled that a bit of vagrant life 
Could sense so sure, and straight apply, 
The secret of adjustment, 

Keeping its poise, securely stayed within, 
To rise elate against a hostile wind 
That else had borne it down. 


And can it be, that man’s less prized 

By Him who guides the sparrow’s rise, 
Than wanton habitant of air, 

Or guarded less, or vested less ‘gainst care? 


‘Tis surely meant that human kind 
Should be so poised, so stayed in mind, 
Steadied by sense of inner strength 
That harms without, at length, a 
May prove but means of mastery; 
I And thus, untoward tide and baleful sky 
Enforce our course to levels high. 2 


May we, for now, for long, 
Like thing of wing and song, 

£ Hold steadfast on, tho’ stress enswathe 
Unscared, unswerved, unscathed, 
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RECENT EVENTS 


THE VICTORY LOAN. 


The Victory Loan total subscription was $5,- 
249,908,300. There were 12,000,000 subscri- 
bers. 

New York subscribed one-third of the -entire 
amount, $1,762,684,900. It over-subscribed 
thirty per cent. 

Chicago over-subscribed eighteen per cent., 
Boston thirteen per cent., Philadelphia twelve 
per’cent., Minneapolis eleven per cent., Cleve- 
land ten per cent., St. Louis eight per  cent., 
Richmond seven per. cent., San Francisco six 
per cent., Kansas City two per cent. 


ELECTRICITY IN WAR. 
No army was ever so well provided with 
electric means of communication as was the 


American army. The entire system comprised 
126,000 miles of wire lines alone, which would 
have more than five times encircled the earth. 
No less than 39,000 miles were on the fighting 
fronts, which fact gives the vague vision of the 
extent of the army lines. Apart from tele- 
phone work in battle and an enormous radio 
business, the Signal Corps handled nearly thir- 
ty-five million messages by wire. It main- 
tained 15,448 regular offices (phone, radio and 
telegraph), of which 3,251 were with the fight- 
ing commands. A four-conductor cable laid 
across the channel brought every American 
cantonment in England in direct touch with 
General Pershing. At the date of the Armis- 
tice the signal force in France numbered 33,- 
504, and more than three-fourths of these were 
on duty with the fighting divisions. 


THIS COW JUMPED OVER THE TOP. 

Oregon’s Vive La France has the American 
record. In the last year she produced 14,925 
pounds of milk and 1,031 pounds of butter-fat. 
Average per cent. of butter-fat, 6.91. Age, four 
years, 

At three years of age she made 12,744 
pounds of milk and 892 pounds of butter-fat. 
She holds the record in each class. She is also 
the champion Jersey breed of all ages. In Ore- 
gon are held four of the eight present Jersey 
world records (cows bred in Oregon); Oregon 
has produced in her history twenty-one Jersey 
world records; she owns two of the eight gold 
medal bulls of the breed; she has one cow 
that holds three world’s records at one time; 
she has the greatest record cow of the breed— 
Oregon bred and owned; she has the highest 
record herd bred and tested by the owner; she 
owns twelve of the forty highest record cows 
of the breed—thirty per cent. 


tions, privately capitalized but supervised 
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TURNING IMMIGRANTS INTO AMERICANIZED 
FARMERS. 


Two thoughts filled our minds for nearly 
two years, viz., war, and food to win the war. 

Now we are thinking of food for ourselves 
and the world, and an antidote for the insidious 
Bolshevism which is more or: less evident. We 
want farmers and Ancericans. 

Lajoi Steiner suggests a-scheme which would 
seem to meet both these vital requirements. 
He would establish Farmers’ Loan  Associa- 
and 
regulated by the government and the states. 
A small initial payment would establish the im- 
migrant in a farm colony with the necessary 
land, buildings, stock, tools, etc. Monthly pay- 
ments thereafter extending over a term of 
years would hold the occupant to the soil, keep 
in touch with Uncle Sam and transform him 
into what we must have in increasing numbers, 
a steady, substantial, American farmer. 


FEATHERED HEROES. 


Little has been said of the part that our 
weaker brothers—the animal kingdom—played 
in winning the Great War. 

The horse—the mule—the dog—the cat— 
even the much ridiculed goat—did their part and 
did it well in beating the Hun. But to the car- 
rier pigeon belongs, perhaps, before all other 
animal heroes, the highest praise. 


Cher Ami heads the list of these feathered 
heroes. He really saved the Lost Battalion, 
308th Infantry, 77th Division, in the Bois de 
Beuge. They must have help and sson or die. 


other means of communication ask- 
ing for reinforcements failed this little pigeon 
was summoned to save the battalion. The fate- 
ful message was attached to his leg and he was 
let loose. The Huns saw him and tried to 
bring him down, but he kept right on, flying 
like a miniature thunder bolt for home and 


help. In less than thirty minutes he was in his 
loft in Army Headquarters and the heroic bat- 
talion was saved. ‘ 


There are 30,000 classified army aviators in 
the United States Army. 
Mansell James, in a Sopwith, flew from At- 
lantic City to Boston, 350 miles, in 185 
minutes, 115 miles an hour, almost two miles ° 
a minute on the average. 


—o 

The United States coins 90,000,000 pennies a 
month, which is more than 
without meeting the demand. 


a billion a year, 
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One formatory is worth ten thousand 


ref srmatories.— Horace Mann. 
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ADMIRABLE ENGLISH 

[Editorial in New York World.] 

Harry Hawker’s London Mail account of 
his attempt at an ocean crossing might profit- 
ably be studied as a model for reporters in 
our schools of journalism. True, he had a 
story to tell wonderful in itself and eagerly 
awaited by the whole world. Butwa Kipling 
or a Clark Russell, though with greater 
elaboration of incident and description, could 
not have told it better. 

Hawker began at the beginning—for most 
writers not an easy task: “We had a very dif- 
ficult ground to rise from on the other side.” 
He stopped when he reached the end—harder 
still for writers, and an almost impossible feat 
for extempore speakers—with the meeting of 
the destroyer Woolstoti, the greeting of “the 
men of the Grand Fleet.” In scarcely more 
than 700 words he described the trip and the 
reasons for failure, hinted at another trial, and 
found space for a thumb-nail character sketch 
of the captain of the good ship Mary. 

In Mr. Hawker’s narrative, clouds are not 
“fleecy” but simply clouds. The sea was “ex- 
ceedingly rough,” not “angry” or “balked of 
its prey.” There is an adjective where it is 
needed, and no more, as when the “casual” 
manner of Captain Duhn is alluded to, “as if 
it were an everyday affair to take airmen out 
of the Atlantic.” 

The story of a fine deed needs no fine 
writing. Simple, straightforward description, 
telling the reader what he wishes most to 
know, is art all the more if it be unconscious 
of its artistry. 

CHILD WELFARE 
[Uncle Dudley in Boston Daily Globe.] 

Charles Dickens has won a complete victory 
in his long struggle against Beadle Bumble. 
The British government has become fair to the 
wretched children into whom Dickens breathed 
the breath of life in his story of Oliver Twist. 
Hereafter, no healthy child over three is to be 
an inmate of a workhouse. All dependent chil- 
dren are to be placed in families or in cottage 
colonies, where the surroundings will give them 
a decent chance. 

If Dickens were alive today reformers all 
over the world would be inviting him to dine 
with them and make a speech. But the victory 
has been won too late. He has been dead haif 
a century. It is eighty-one years since hungry, 
abused little Oliver was first summoned by his 
creator to tell his tragic story on the witness 
stand in the interest of friendless and depen- 
dent little creatures like himself. The defence 
mever produced so much as a _ brief. Three 
generations in England and America _ have 
cried over the book. Yet the wrong it exposed 
has endured until now. 

The real wonder is not that the justice, 
which was the only possible answer to the 
story of the workhouse children, has been so 
tardy, but that it came so soon. For the road 
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which leads to any world-while reform is the 
longest road in the world. 

Those who set their feet on it must not ex- 
pect to reach the goal they seek. Like the 
leader of the Exodus from Egypt, they must 
be content to lie in graves in the wilderness. 
If the pioneers leave behind them a group 
thrilled with the vision which first called them 
to the journey, they will have done their part. 
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CHANGES IN ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
[New York Times.] 

Adelphi—One foreign language; Regents’ 
academic diploma or graduation certificate 
from any New York High School. 

Barnard—Latin not required; only English and 
mathematics, including algebra and plane geome- 
try, imperative. Five units in foreign languages, 
ancient or modern. Four units elective. 

saylor—Fifteen units in high school subjects. 
(Unit is subject reciting forty-five minutes a 
day, five days a week, thirty-six weeks.) 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts— 
Two entrance units in French or German. 

Columbia—Three years of Spanish credited 
instead of two, as heretofore, and one unit in 
the English Bible; some students may qualify 
by passing certain mental tests. 

Cornell—Latin and Greek on same basis as 
other languages. 

Denison—Latin and Greek not required. 

Drake—No handicap for those who dropped 
German after one year’s study. 

Hunter — Liberalized requirements several 
years ago to point now reached by Yale. 

Johns Hopkins—Latin not required. 

Washington Square College—"No less 
rigorous Ddfit unoré flexible.” 

Northwestern—Two years’ credit one 
foreign language. 


Princeton—Greek no longer required for arts 
degree. 

Purdue—“Likely to be liberalized.” 

Smith—No entrance by certificate; exami- 
nations required. 

Temple—“Greater latitude in the foreign 
languages offered.” 

Trinity—Latin not required since 1916-17; 
Spanish on par with German. 

University of Butfalo—Preparing to meet 
changes made at Yale and Princeton. 

University of Idaho—No Latin required. 

University of lowa—Foreign languages on 
same footing as social and natural sciences. 
Further simplification likely. 

University of Louisville—No special language 
required, but applicant must have four units 
in two foreign languages. 

University of Michigan—Anticipated Yale 
and Princeton in 1912. 

University of North Carolina—Spanish on 
same basis as French and German; Latin and 
Greek not obligatory. 

Western Reserve—“Will be broadened and 
made more flexible.” 

Wilberforee—“Will be more rigid.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Continued from page 72%. 


For any institution, co-educational institution 
especially, in this age of the world not to have a 
dean of women is unpardonable, and for an in- 
stitution not to magnify the dean of women 
when they have one is scarcely less pardonable. 
Not every woman can be a dean of women. 
but the characteristics of the dean of women 
are so distinctive that they can be selected more 
readily than can anyone else in the faculty. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL HONORED 


The Milwaukee Journal is the second paper 
in the United States to receive the “Pulitzer 
Medal,” for the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by any American 
newspaper in the year 1918. A_ resolution, 
signed by directors of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University; the members 
of the advisory board of the school, which con- 
tains many of the most eminent newspaper 
men of America, and the trustees of Columbia 
University, declares the medal is awarded the 
Journal for its “strong and courageous cam- 
paign for Americanism in a constituency where 


foreign elements made such a policy hazardous 


from a business point of view.” It continues: 
“In a city where German element has long 
prided itself on its preponderating influence, 


the Journal courageously attacked such mem- 
bers of that element as put 


Germany 
America.” 


above 


HELEN HOLDEN’S FIRST TERM 


We are using this week an article on “Vital- 
ized Agriculture” by Helen Holden, daughter of 
P. G. Holden, who is revolutionizing rural 
school teaching more than anyone else whom 
we know. Miss Helen took a one-room school 
in Missouri last September and breathed into it 
and into the district the breath of life. Bovs 
and girls, big and little, loved the school, loved 
to go to school better than to do anything else. 
She had no cold storage agricultural stuff, but 
every day, in school and out, was vitalized 
agriculture. Her school was an incubator of 
love for the farm and for country life and of 
intelligent farming. Read her account of her 


first year as a teacher in her first experience as 
a writer. 


ATTENDANCE AT MILWAUKEE 


There is sure to be a large attendance at 
Milwaukee. More than four times as many 
rooms have been reserved as were reserved at 
the same time for Pittsburgh a year ago. This 


is a relief to the management, that has not 
known just what effect the immense meeting 


at Chicago in 


February would have upon the 
attendance at the summer meeting. 


CONDON DECLINES DETROIT 


Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Cincin- 
nati declines the superintendency of Detroit at 
a salary of $12,000 because of the opposition of 
the Mayor. Those who have known Mr. Con- 
don in Everett, Helena, Providence, and Cincin- 
nati are in no wise surprised at his prompt re- 
fusal to get into a hornet’s nest. It is a new 
experience for American cities to have mayors 
take such a sudden interest in the professional 
management of schools as in New York, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. A mayor virtually becomes 
director of schools, arid a board of education 
will not dare to use its judgment in the selec- 
tion of a superintendent, but must bow to the 
political judgment of the mayor. 
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SCHOOLS NOT BOLSHEVISTIC 


Superintendent W. L. Ettinger of New York 
submitted a questionnaire to all high school 
students of the city, and the questions were 
very searching. The result revealed high 
speed Americanism, 300 to 1. Nothing more 
could be asked of a city like New York at 4 
time like this. In.onehigh school with 2,500 stu- 
dents there were but ten Bolshevists. Without 
exception the “intellectual” Bolshevists were 
not intellectual to any appreciable extent. The 
Bolshevistic scare in New York schools is cer- 
tainly a mere scarecrow. 


RATIFYING WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The promptness and near unanimity of the 
ratification of the Woman Suffrage amendment 
to the constitution is surprising. In the Illinois 
Senate the vote was unanimous; in the House. 
132 to 3; in Wisconsin, the Senate 24 to 1, House 
54 to 2; in Michigan the vote was unanimous 
in both Senate and House. All three acted in 
one day. 


~ 


It looks as though the N. E. A. Educational bill 
has a chance of being enacted into law speedily 
when the new Congress gets down to business. 


It is as natural to love work as play, i. e., 
achievement in work is as attractive as achieve- 
ment in play. 


New Mexico is the only state west of the 
Mississippi in which women may not vote for 


President. 


Whatever. the school does for convenience is 
unscientific and non-educational. 

Evening school lighting needs especial atten- 
tion. It is rarely adequate. 

National Education Association, 
Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 


More than 100,000 persons are taking college 
work “out-of-residence.” 


Milwaukee, 


No dabbler is an educator. 
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THE SOUL IN SUFFERING. By Robert S. Carroll, 
author of “The Mastery of Nervousness.” New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $2. 

The greatest privilege of the physician’s work is his 
welcome into the intimacies of his patients’ inner lives. 
Day and night the busy practitioner is in close touch with 
the souls of the sick. To him it is specially given to most 
clearly recognize the healthy soul with its sick body, the 
ill. soul with its distressed body and the whole body with 
its ailing soul. 

This book was written with a constructively sympa- 
thetic understanding of the soul-need which comes to the 
suffering. The reality of suffering is for us all. Until 
we have felt the heaviness of its hand, its lighter touches 
seem intolerable. If its mission is to build character from 
sickness into timelessness, every word and thought and 
inspiration which can rob it of its repulsiveness, which can 
illuminate its darksome mystery, which can reveal its 
touch of love, is welcome. Religion and Medicine have 
stood too long on opposite sides of the couch of suffer- 
ing, forgetting, one the body, the other, the spirit, and 
both, the mind. 

“The Soul in Suffering” has grown out of many years 
spent in a realizing contact with illness of body, mind and 
soul. It essays to bring a step closer the practical beng- 
fits of the accuracies of medical science and the highest 
aspirations of our religion. It stands for medical ideals 
reaching out to Christian ideals, that one of the greatest 
problems of human existence — the problem of suffering, 
which through the ages has been so pitiably solved by the 
many — may be a bit more worthily met by all helpers 
of mankind. 


AMERICAN LEADERS. Book One. By Walter Lef- 
ferts, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. ‘ 

This is an exceedingly valuable book for young people 
to read. Patriotic biography is of unusual significance 
just now and Dr. Lefferts meets the new demand in an 
ingenious and masterful way. He classifies the American 
leaders, in Book One, as men who helped make our coun- 
try independent — Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 


John Paul Jones, Marquis de Lafayette, George Rogers - 


Clark, Robert Morris, Anthony Wayne, John Barry, 
John Peter Muhlenberg; men who helped make our coun- 
try strong, Alexander Hamilton, Stephen Decatur, Jr., 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Stephen Girard, and the men who 
helped make our country larger, Daniel Boone, Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, David Crockett, John 
Charles Frémont. 


WINNING A CAUSE. By John G. Thompson and Inez 
Bigwood, Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Beautifully 
illustrated. Cloth. 272 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

It is not often that a school master can prepare two 
books in one year that are the winners of the year. “Lest 
We Forget” was a great war book, and more than 50,000 
copies were sold in the first four months after publica- 
tion, and now comes “Winning a Cause,” which tells most 
rapturously the storv of the war from April 6, 1917, to 
the signing of the armistice with all that could be said 
when it was written of the Peace Congress. It is not 
written by Mr. Thompson and Miss Bigwood, but they 
have brought together the things that every child should 
read and reread, study and study again and have so ar- 
ranged them and illustrated them as to produce a wonder- 
fully instructive, brilliantly attractive and nobly inspiring 
school book. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Walter Burton 
Ford and Charles Ammerman. Volume One, of a 
Two-Volume Series. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 334 pp. Price, $1.20. 

In an unusual way this volume makes mathematics at- 
tractive by the introduction of full-page portraits, with 
brief and interesting biographic notes, of such noted mathe- 
maticians as Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). Euler (1707- 
1783), Laplace (1749-1827), Descartes (1596-1650), Leib- 
nitz (1646-1716). The authors make an especial effort to 
have the subject clearly understood by students who have 
no natural interest in mathematics. Clearness is always 
their first aim. Another important characteristic of this 
treatment is the way in which the subject is linked to 
life, to the life of the students. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE. By 
Dr. Arthur S. Otis. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company. Complete sample set, price 50 cents, 
The purpose of this scale is the measurement of native 

mental ability. It points out those of superior mental 

qualities. It reveals those whose endowments are less 
than normal and brings to them the attention which their 
condition demands. Both classes may thus assume tasks 
equal to their strength. Its use furnishes the teacher 
scientific knowledge of the material with which she has 
to deal. It enables her to select and assign her pupils to 
those instructional groups in which they properly belong. 

It enables the superintendent or principal to administer 

his school according to a scientific method rather than 

the hit or miss plan of grading and promotion of pupils 
and teachers. 

Dr. Arthur S. Otis was formerly connected with the 
Department of Education, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. Soon after the outbreak of the war he was 
called to the Division of Psychology, Office of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Army, to assist in the 
adaptation of his group method intelligence measure- 
ments to the purposes of the army. Since the army scale 
was completed he has been in charge of the adminis- 
tration of that scale to over 50,000 draftees in one of 
the largest national army cantonments. He has been di- 
rector of psychological research in various American in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS TO ENCOURAGE GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and 
Clara L. Rhodes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. 367 pp. 

The best way to arouse patriotism is by stirring the 
imagination. Patriotism, noblest and least selfish of the 
ideals of conduct, is born only when the spirit is freed 
from its trammels, to roam for a season the wider spaces, 
its true home. 

A large part of this volume consists of verse describing 
the thrilling deeds of individual heroes. No better means 
of releasing the imagination can be devised than the stir- 
ring narratives and the moving songs written in com- 
memoration of heroic deeds. The man who feels such 
embodied ideals as worthy of his imitation has gone a 
long way on the road to patriotism. 

This volume will prove an acceptable aid in teaching 
English in secondary schools, arousing and fostering a 
love for good poetry. aa 


LITTLE AMERICAN HISTORY PLAYS’ FOR 
LITTLE AMERICANS. An _ Historical Dramatic 
Reader for Grades 3 and 4. By Eleanore Hubbard. 
Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Co. Thirty-one line drawings and a sketch map. 192 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a good dramatic reader and an historical reader 
for the third and fourth grade children. The author ap- 
preciates children, their tastes and talents, and caters suc- 
cessfully to both. 


GARDEN CROPS, PRODUCTION AND PRESERVA- 
TION. By Lester Ivins. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. Cloth. 335 pp. 

No one could have had a better preparation for the 
writing of such a book than Mr. Ivins has had, and he 
has taken time to organize his information for most ef- 
fective use, and the publishers present it in highly at- 
tractive form as to type and illustration. We cannot 
see how a book could meet school needs better than 
does this book on “Garden Crops, Production and Pres- 
ervation.” 


Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. IL 
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Summer Reading for 
Ambitious Teachers 


MODERN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRACTICE, by Professor 
George E. Freeland of the University 
of Washington, answers, with a wealth 
of practical illustration straight from 
the classroom, such questions as the 
following, which so often remain half- 
formed in the marginal consciousness 


of the busy teacher: 


but a teaching project? 


and why ? 
Postpaid, $1.50 


New York Boston 
Dallas Atlanta 


What is the “Problem Method”? (Easy to 
talk about, harder to define.) 


What is a project-—not an irrigation project, 


Is education an individual or a social affair, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


B-48 56-18 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 


tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tienms from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE, 


89-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 

JULY. 

4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
guerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
Road, Boston 

NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver, Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

&-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 
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ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. Teachers in the 
city schools of Birmingham will re- 
ceive an increase in salary of $7.59 
per month for ten months next year, 
according to a new contract which is 
being signed by the teachers, resulting 


from an appropriation of $75,000 
made for the purpose by the board 
of education. The teachers are re- 
ceiving notification of their appoint- 
ments for next year, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. J. H. Phillips, super- 
intendent of the city schuols. 

In_speaking of the increase Dr. 
Phillips said :— 

“With regard to the increase! in 
salaries of teachers for the ‘year, 
I would say that although the in- 
crease is not as great as the board of 
education or I would like it to have 
been, there is decided in- 
crease. Heretofore teachers in the 
elementary schools’ and __instruc- 
tors in the high schools and de- 
partments have been paid for nine 
and one-half months. Beginning 
with September [, salaries shall be 
fixed upon an annual basis and shall 
be paid in ten months installments, 
beginning with September and end- 
ing with June. Each installment shall 
be due and payable during the first 
ten days of the month succeeding that 
for which payment is made. The 
minimum salary will be $680, an in- 
crease of $110 over last year. The 
maximum salary for the elementary 
school teachers will be $1,000, an in- 
crease of $50 over last year.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

Earle A. Childs, for four years 
superintendent of Litchfield, Conn., 
schools, has resigned to take up work 
with a Chicago manufacturing firm. 
Nelson G. Howard, formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Needham, 
Mass., and of long and successful ex- 
perience, will enter upon his duties 
as superintendent of Litchfield 
schools after July 14. 


DELAWARE. 


Every one in Delaware or out of 
Delaware can receive free of cost 
“Public Education in Delaware,’ a 
survey of the schools of Delaware, 
with an appendix containing the new 
state educational code passed by the 
legislature as a result of the survey, 
by requesting the same of the General 
Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The United 
States Senate has provided for the 
payments due retired teachers. 


FLORIDA. 


The county school board in special 
session uanimously agreed to in- 
crease the salary of every teacher in 
Polk County twenty per cent. of the 
salary received last year. By this in- 
crease no white teacher will receive 
less than $60 per month from the gen- 
eral school fund. 

In addition to this twenty per cent. 
increase in salaries, it was decided to 
maintain the five senior high schools 
located at Bartow, Winter Haven, 
Lakeland, Fort Meade and Mulberry 
for a nine-months’ term. 


GEORGIA. 


The Fulton County Board of Edu- 
cation has granted an increase of fif- 
teen per cent. in wages to the teach- 
ers of the Fulton County schools. to 
take effect on September 1. The 
new schedule is on a graduating scale 
as hefore and means an added ex- 
nenditure in salaries of $15,000. 
Teachers receiving from $50 to $62.59 
per month will receive under the new 
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H£STABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


PURCHASE HALF AS MANY BOOKS 


By Doubling the Lives of those Now in Use 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHY PREACH THRIFT 
AND PRACTICE WASTE? 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


schedule. from $57.50 to $71.90 a 
month. All the negro teachers were 
granted an average increase of $7.59 
per month. 

AMERICUS. Five dollars per 
month or $45 for the nine-months 
season they are engaged in teaching 
here, is the raise granted Americus 
school teachers who will serve in the 
grammar schools in 1920. 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE. Every school 
teacher in the city of Fort Wayne 
will have his or her salary raised $200 
next school term, which begins Sep- 
tember &. The raise was agreed upon 
by the board of education. 

LAFAYETTE. The school board 
has advanced the wages of teachers 
in the grade schools, the schedule 
running from a minimum of $3.10 a 
day to a maximum of $5.40. The 
salaries are based on the grading the 
teachers receive on the scholarship 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO. , 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high schoo) 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TAT= NORMAL SCHOO: 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips' 


standard shown on licenses. A 
teacher in Class A, with a grade of 
85 to 90, will receive $3.10 a day; one 
with a grade of 90 to 95 will receive 
$3.25; one with a grade of 95 to 100 
will receive $3.40 a day. 

In Class B teachers will receive 
$3.75 a day if their grade is 90 to 95, 
Those with a grade of from 95 to 109 
will receive $4 a day. In Class C 
teachers will receive $4.50 a day, and 
in Class D teachers will be paid $5.46 
a day. In addition to the above 
grades teachers’ having scholastic 
preparations in advance of that re- 
quired for their class will receive ad- 
ditional amounts a day. The new 
scale is about fifteen per cent. higher 
than the old. 


KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. board of educa- 


tion has voted unanimously to raise 
salaries. Each teacher will receive a 
flat increase of $300 a year above the 
1914 schedule. 

Under the new schedule the maxi- 
mum salary, for grade teachers, is 


raised to $1,155. For high = school 
teachers $1,500 is the highest salary 
paid. The schedule has_ been ar- 


ranged so that those who have ad- 
vanced upward on the scale will re- 
ceive the normal advance as well as 
the $300 increase. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Miss Cora E. Bigelow. 
whose term of offce as president of 
the Boston Teachers’ Club expires 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for neryous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 1, received $450 in gold from the 
club members in recognition of her 
faithful services at a dinner given 
her at the Boston Woman’s City Club. 

Miss Bigelow has headed the Bos- 
ton Teachers’ Club for the past three 
years and declined a fourth term. 

The following resolution was 
adopted by the club :— 

“On the occasion of the retirement 
of Miss Cora E. Bigelow from the 
presidency of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club, the members’ wish to record 
their appreciation of Miss Bigelow’s 
remarkable service to club, 
through the club to the teachers of 
Boston, and through the teachers to 
the children of the public schools. 

“It is our belief that her successful 
service is due to a rare combination 
of qualities, her interest in large pub- 
lic matters, her insight into the real 
merits of vexed questions, her ab- 
solute fairness, her courage and per- 
sistence, her forgetfulness of self, her 
constant friendliness and good hu- 
mor, her perfect sincerity and her un- 
iring devotion to the high ideals of 
the club. 

“Although the club is losing Miss 
Bigelow as a leader, we are grateful 
that we may still depend upon her 
wise and friendly counsel. We unite 
in wishing for her the happiness and 
prosperity which she has been the 
means of bringing to the Boston 
Teachers’ Club.” 

LONGMEADOW. Miss Leonora E. 
Taft. superintendent of the Long- 
meadow and Wilbraham district, has 
resigned her position after four years 
of service in this district. 

NORTH ADAMS. Superintendent 
B. J. Merriam has been unanimously 
re-elected for another year. 

WESTFIELD. Superintendent 
Chester D. Stiles has been re-elected 
superintendent for another year. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. All teachers in 
the city have a flat raise of $200: the 
janitors are to have a living wage; 
Superintendent Jackson is to have his 
salary raised from $6,000 to $8,000, 
The world is moving in Minneapolis 
as well as elsewhere. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. The new salary 
schedule places Kansas City very near 
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Instead of Salary 
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at Is ime You Need i. U. U. Frotecton 
| 
Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is greater than during the school year, 
| and the income is cut off. How very important, then, it is that you be protected during the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were thoughtful enough to provide in advance 
for those misfortunes which sometime come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a few of the 
many grateful letters we received last season, during and immediately after the vacation period. 


A California Teacher wrote: ‘‘I received your check in full settlement of my claim for la grippe and 


laryngitis for which I wish to thank you, not alone for the promptness in adjustment of the claim after it was i 
presented, but forthe fairness as well.” 3 


‘‘From what I know of the T. C. U.it seems to be an excellent insurance for teachers, for the reason that 
sickness in vacation is given credit fur as well as that during school time. I mention vacation because it is 
generally at that time that a teacher is tired out and the sickness is the result of over work during the year.” 


A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: ‘‘Check for claim received very promptly. To belong to an organiza- = 
tion like the T. C. U., which is sympathetic with and fair and prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illness comes at unexpected times, as it did in my case, and it gives a sense of relief to know it 
the regular income stops there will still be money coming in.” 


A Minnesota Teacher wrote: ‘‘The T. C. U. certainly is a comfort and a blessing. I had borrowed 
money in order to take special summer work at the Normal, and when I sprained my ankle I had visions of 
a long period of idleness and expense and thought I might have to give up my school work. Then came the 


thought of the T.C.U. They paid the doctor and saved me from financial embarrassment. Thank heaven 
I-belong.”’ 


The T. C. U. is a National Organization for Teachers which will pay you $50 a month when you are s 
disabled by accident, sickness or quarantipe, $1000 to $1500 for accidental death, besides certain hospital and 
operation fees, and numerous other benefits, all for the small cost of less than a nickela day. 


| This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or injuries. 


This will protect your savings account so you will not have to start it allover again. This will keep you out 
of debt. 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. and share its protection. If you have not 3 
already done so, fill out and mail the coupon for information. i 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

e To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. \ 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters am interested. in knowing about you | 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 2 
and booklet of testimonials, ts 


441 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


: 
When You Are On Expense | 
4! 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsturgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMANDS 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paytng For,” free. 


the top in salaries. It is claimed that 
in maximum salary for grade teach- 
ers it will be in the first line. The 
minimum elementary salary is $850 
for ten months, the maximum will 
be $1,350 for all, and $1,450 for those 
who meet special conditions. The in- 
creases for eight years will be $75 a 
year for four years and $50 a year 
for the other four years. Only nine 
cities have a higher minimum salary. 

B. W. Stigall takes the place of the 
late F. D. Thorpe as assistant super- 
intendent to Mr. Camadu, associate 
with J. H. Marklen. 

The new schedule of monthly sal- 
aries for the elementary teachers fol- 
lows 

Present Proposed 
schedule schedule 


‘Substitute year $65.00 $85.00 
First year 75.00 92.50 
Second year 81.25 100.00 
Third year 87.50 107.50 
Fourth year 93.75 115.00 
Fifth year 106.25 120.00 
Sixth year 112.50 125.00 
Seventh year 118.75 130.00 
Eighth . year 125.00 135.00 
NEBRASKA. 


PERU. Hon. J. W. Crabtree, ex- 
president of the normal school, and 
ex- state superintendent, now secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
sociation, had the commencement ad- 
dress and it was a_ record-breaking 
occasion. 


NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Following the 
plan adopted by the school board sal- 
aries of the city school teachers will 
be: In the grades the minimum salary 
hereafter will be $1,200 annually and 
in the high school $1,520, while in ex- 
ceptional cases, such as long service 
and unusual efficiency, grade teachers 
may be paid $1,320 and high school 
teachers $1,500. In the grades as well 
as in the high school, the salary will 


be paid monthly, twelve months in the 
year, with the understanding that the 
teachers are to be used in summer 
school work whenever their services 
are needed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE. Charlotte school 
teachers will get a salary increase of 
at least ten per cent., effective at the 
beginning of the next term, according 
to members of the finance commit- 
tee of the school board. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Provided the 1920 
budget permits, $175,000 annually 
will be added to the salary total of 
Cincinnati public school teachers, be- 
ginning January 1, 1920. 

Recommendations to this effect, 
made by the finance committee, were 
approved at a meeting of the board 
of education committee of the whole 
Outstanding features of the increase 
include :— 

Raising of the maximum salary for 
teachers and kindergarten directors 
to $1,600. 

Increase of first year’s salary for 
experienced teachers appointed to 
Cincinnati schools to $1,300. 

All teachers now receiving less 
than $1,200 to be given a second an- 
nual increase of $100. 

High school teachers who have 
not yet reached the maximum to be 
given an increase of $100. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The School Bulletin, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has this to say of Pennsyi- 
vania’s new state superintendent :— 

“It was fitting that the signing of 
the bill should be the crowning tri- 
umph of the services of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, for almost coincident 
with it was his acceptance of the 
state superintendency of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a salary of $12,000 and 
promise of free rein in developing 
the school system of that great state. 


“ARLO” in developing the habit 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
q 38 cents 


THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING _ 


From a teacher in Palmer, Mass., in answer to a query from her 
superintendent as to the success of “ARLO” :— 


Dear Mr. Hobson: During my fifteen years of teaching primary 
j| reading I have never had the privileges of using a book which equals 


thoughts from the printed page, and of expressing them clearly. 
Yours truly, 


By Bertua B, anv Ernest Corns 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


of absorbing rapidly the essential 


Susan M. Ballou. 
CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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It is an unexampled honor to him that 
Pennsylvania should reach over here 
for him, and a noble opportunity, but 
we can assure the state of New York 
it will be years before she recognizes 
what she has lost. Dr. Finegan 
has done the work of three men; for 
instance, apart from his adminis- 
trative vision and accomplishment he 
had started a series of illustrated lo- 
cal school histories that are far be- 
yond what has been elsewhere at- 
tempted. But of his services we shall 
speak at another time. This para- 
graph is only to congratulate both 
him and the state of Pennsylvania. 
For the next twenty years they will 
furnish interesting educational his- 
tory.” 

STOWE. Beginning in September, 
salaries of public school teachers in 
Stowe township will be from $5 to 
$10 a month more than they were 
during the past year, according to a 
resolution passed by the school board. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The school board has 
voted that all high school teachers 
who have been on the teaching force 
since 1908 will receive a maximum 
yearly salary of $2,100, an increase of 
$150 a year. In other words, after 
continuous service for eleven years. 
high school teachers will now receive 
$40.38 a week. 

By the same token, all grade teach- 
ers will hereafter receive a maximum 
salary of $1,800 yearly, an increase of 
$360 yearly. It does not follow: that 
high school and grade teachers will 
receive these maximum - salaries. 
There is a mimimum scale also. A 
minimum salary of $100 a month for 
grade teachers and $125 a month for 
high school teachers was approved 
by the board. The new scale of sal- 
aries will go into effect when the 
schools open next September. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ELKINS. A petition from a large 
percentage of the citizens of Elkins 
asking for a minimum of $1,000 as 
salary for elementary teachers has 
been received and favorably con- 
sidered by the board of education. 


a 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 725 


taken prisoners. The American 
troops were withdrawn the next day, 
and it was officially explained to the 
Mexican government that no invasion 
or occupation of Mexican territory 
was contemplated, but merely the 
protection of lives and property of 
persons on the American side of the 
line. Under existing circumstances, 
it is difficult to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of the Carranza govern- 
ment on one hand, or the revolution- 
ists on the other; but it seems neces- 
sary that both should learn that 
American towns on the border are 
entitled to protection. 


NO SOVIET FOR THE A. F. L. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has had a number of exciting ques- 
tions to pass upon in its convention 
at Atlantic City, but, upon at least 
two of them — a proposed endorse- 
ment of Soviet Russia and a resolu- 
tion favoring a general strike July 4 
in behalf of Mooney, convicted in 
connection with the  preparedness- 
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dav bomb explosion in San Francisco 
— sane conservatism triumphed, after 
a hot debate. The convention also 
rejected, over a strenuous protest ol 
the radical group, a resolution which 
proposed to change the American 
Labor Day from the first Monday of 
September to May 1, “as a bond of 
affection to unite all the world of 
labor into universal brotherhood.” 
AN END OF DAYLIGHT 
SAVING. 

Both houses of Congress, by over- 
whelming votes, have gone on record 
in favor of the repeal of the daylight 
saving law. The House voted 233 to 
132 for repeal, and in the Senate the 
vote stood 56 to 3. The bills were 
drawn in different terms, requiring a 
committee of conference to put them 
in final form, but there is no differ- 
ence in the intent of the two meas- 
ures. They provide for the repeal of 
the law on the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober. The advocates of repeal pro- 
fess to have been guided largely by 
the wishes of farmers and laboring 
men who oppose the advanced work- 
ing hours in the spring and summer 
season. Under this action, the pres- 
ent clock time will be continued 
through the summer and early fall, 
with a return to sun time on October 
26. This will end two years’ opera- 
tion of the daylight saving plan, with 
little likelihood that it will ever be 
renewed. 

THE BAN ON BEER AND WINE 

The emphatic vote of 10 to 3 by 
which the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee refused to report a bill exempting 
heer and light wines from war time 
prohibition foreshadows the failure 
of the President's recommendations 
to that effect. The representatives 
who voted to exempt were Igoe of 
Missouri, Gard of Ohio and Classon 
of Wisconsin. Under the bill for the 
enforcement of war-time prohibition, 
as drafted by the committee, the 
word liquor or the phrase intoxica- 
ting liquor, as used in the act, is con- 
strued to include “alcohol, brandy, 
whiskey, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter 
and wine, and in addition thereto any 
spirituous or vinous, malt or fer- 
mented liquor, liquids and com- 
pounds, whether medicated, proprie- 
tary, patented or not and by what- 
ever name called, containing one-half 
of one per cent. or more of alcohol 
by volume, which are potable and 
capable of being used as a beverage.” 
The Senate, June 18, voted, 55 to 11, 
against a repeal bill. 


Fishes Tagged to Show Ages 
and Wanderings 


To study the age of fish and the ex- 
tent of their migrations, the federal 
government is conducting through the 
zoology department of the University 
of Wisconsin a series of experiments 
in which thousands of fish are being 
tagged and recorded. 

Fish of all kinds are caught in the 
Madison lakes, measured, weighed, 
recorded and put back into the water 
at the spot at which they were caught 
Metal tabs are attached to their gill- 
covers to identify them. Samples of 
their scales are filed with their records 
smce age may be determined by the 
rings on their scales. When they are 
caught again, the tags and records 


will indicate how far they ave 
migrated. 
About 1.200 fish have been d 


and placed in the Madison lafgy‘in 
the past two years. 
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THIS exceptional year for teachers will bring merited promotionto many who are quick 
enough to recognize the opportunity while it is here. “The young lady whom you rec- 
ommended for our fourth grade position has been engaged to begin work on September 9,’’ 
writes a southern New York principal in regard to a rural schoo) teacher no longer content to re- 
main in rural work. We arealso placing positions. ‘I have accepted the 
candidates just graduating,and oftenin EXCEPTIONA position of physical director in 
the (central New York) school at a salary of $850,’’ writesa young woman just.graduated from 
the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. To teachers able to accept better places 

now we can stilloffer opportunities which will convince them that this is an exceptional YEAR. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 

ela 34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW _YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. . 
FRED DICK, MGR. 


Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


MERICAN ::: T 4 introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools oat Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has fillei bum 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


’ if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agoney Ser 
Between Sth and 36th Streets T@Sister only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for, Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY | 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
| Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Including Finnigin Including You and Me 
A Sample Case of Humor Sunshine and Awkwardness 


HESE four delightful books win everybody; for they are full of 
the joy of living. Gillilan’s original, sparkling humor and cheer- 
ful philosophy are a tonic to the mind and heart. 

‘*Worth reading over and over.’’— Boston Globe. 

‘Strickland Gillilan is the official dispenser of sunshine to the American 

people.’’— The Outlook. 

**He has a big-hearted, sympathetic attitude towards life. With the laughter 

and the philosphy are mingled choice bits of sentiment— beauty, kindness, 
charity, love —that reveal a fine, wholesome spirit.’’ — 7a/ent. 


‘-Gillilan takes one out in the big prairie of humor, where the sun shines, 
the blue sky blesses and the soft, pure air fondles the soul. He is an evangel 
of delight and hope to the tired and perplexed.’ —Ohio State Journal. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Each, $1.00 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 S. DEARBORN STREET : ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DOUBLY TRAINED 
FOR BUSINESS 


are the students who are trained in the 
skilled operation of the 


Self - Starting 
REMINGTON 


| This training includes every item of typing proficiency that can be 


taught on any uther typewriter. 


It also includes something that the pupil can obtain on no other 
typewriter. We mean the training in the use of the Self-Starter—_that great, 
exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per cent. to the letter- 
writing speed of the typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
374 BROADWAY ot EW YORK 
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